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Rartroav from the Banks of the Ohio, 
opposite Cincinnats, to the tide waters of 
the Carolinas and Georgia.—We have re- 
eeived a pamphlet containing a Report 
from a committee in relation to this sub- 
ject—but have not been able, from ill health, 
to give it, and several other interesting 
documents, received within the last three 
weeks, an examination. We shall refer to 
it again as soon as we are able. 





We take the following brief statement 
from the first number of the New-Orleans 
“Umsion,” which shows the deep interest 
felt, and the active measures taking, by 
New-Orleans, and the State of Louisiana, 
in the progres of Internal Improvements. 

ft certainly evinces a wise forecast, and 
a thorough conviction of the benefits to be 
derived from such a course of policy—and 
we have the utmost confidence that their 
fullest expectations will be more than real- 
ized. ; 

Rartroans.—Three railroad companies 
were chartered by the last Legislature, 
whose importance to this city are superior 
to any other ¢orporate institutions in this, 

te: we allude to the New-Orleans and 
ashville Railroads; the Anes 
Railroad: and Banking Company; and the 
New-Orleans and Carrolton Railroad and 


ing Com . The capital of these 
sheep ot se lle ork millions of. 
dollass. e Nasliville has a eapital of 








six inillions. The Atchafalaya of two 
millions, and the Carrolton of three iil- 
lions. We, in common with many of our 
fellow citizens, were inclined to the belief 
that the construction of a railroad from this 
city to Nashville was agitated at too earl 
a day, and that sufficient confidence coul 
not be abtained to procure subscriptions for 
the capital. But a closer examination of 
the question has removed al] doubts, and 
the practicability of the work ; its immense 
advantage to the prosperity of New-Orleans, 
are manifest to all who have enquired into 
the subject. The best evidence of this 
change in the public opinion, and what the 
sentiments of capitallists are as regards this 
company, is to be drawn from the fact that 
all the stock has been subscribed for, with 
the exception of the shares reserved for the 
other states, and that a premium of nearly 
two dollars can be readily obtained for one 
dollar paidin. We have been promised by 
a person fully acquainted with the trans- 
actions of the company to thisdate, an ac- 
curate account of their operations, and the 
progress made towards the commencement 
of breaking the ground for this great un- 
dertaking; at an early opportunity we 
shall present the same to our readers. 

The Atchafalaya Railroad and Banking 
Company was chartered to construct a road 
from a point on the bank of the river Mis- 
sissippi in the parish of Point Coupee toa 
point at or near the Court-house in the pa- 
rish of Saint Landry. ‘This company has 
already commenced its labors, and we trust 
that its completion may not be far distant. 
This road passes over one of the finest cot- 
ton regions of our country, and will be the 
means of bringing into cultivation an im- 
mense quantity ot valuable lands, besides 
connecting sections of the country which 
will be greatly benefited. 

The Carrolton Railroad and Banking 
Company are bound to construct a road 
from this city to Bayou Sarah, and as the 
Atchafalaya Railroad will come in nearly 
opposite to Bayou Sarah, the Carolton Rail- 
road will form the last link to connect this 
city directly with the interior of the west- 
ern part of our state. Theimmense quan- 
tity of cotton received from Bayou 
and the imtermediate ports—the sugar 
made along the line of the road—the con-. 
tinual increasing travelling between those 
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they possess. On another occasion . we 
shall resume this subject—we. make these 
passing remarks at this time to call.the ai- 
tention of our ¢itizens to the three great 
works of internal improvement about to be 
commenced within the limits of our own 
State. Ss 





We have received the first number of 
a new daily evening paper from New-Or. 
leans, called the New-Orleans Union. It is 
a large, and well filled sheet, and is to be 
published for the rusiic, and not for a par- 
ty—like most of the newspapers of the 
day. 

We give the following extracts from the 
Editor’s (Mr. J. F. Carter) introductory ad- 
dress, which it is to be hoped will be rigid- 
ly adhered to, and a similar course adopted’ 
by others. We bid him “God speed,” and 
send him a file of the Journal for the last 
year. 


* * * The editor regrets that he cannot 
comply with the wishes of those who may 
desire that his paper should have a parti- 
zan character. We have already too many 
political parties and too many: political pa- 
pers. ‘There is a superabundance of patri-- 
otic editors under whose over zealous treat.- 
ment it may happen that our liberties may’ 
be endangered. ; 

We want a newspaper which shall serve’ 

as a neutral ground for all politicians, and 
where sentiments of patriotism and of de. 
votion to the happiness and - of 
our common country may be recorded by 
the friends of any of the aspirants of public’ 
favor. ¢@ ; 
The subject of internal improvements is: 
one which will occupy the special ‘atten-- 
tion of the editor; convinced that railroads: 
and carers i - strong bonds of our: 
union. On this important subject no» 
inhabitant of New-Orleans or of Louisiana. 
can feel indifferent—situated at the-extrem-- 
ity of the United States, we are from our’ 
position most interested in the con; 


closely with the other parts of our country+. > 
The immense ne of valuable lands’. s} 
this state fit for the culttire of the great: 
staple of the south, clio eaadlinenatone, 





places and this city, will renderthe stock 
of this company of immense. value, inde> } 


pendent of the banking privileges which 


oy 


son to render us zealous in behalf of those: 
or projected: 


railroads, already commenced 
within the limity of the state. ., 


of those works which may connect us more, a 








inson, Nicholas Devereux, J. E. Bloom 
&. B. Shearman, R. B. Miller, A. Munson, C. FP. 

‘and Alvan Stewart, Esq’s., State Central Executive 
.. the subject of the proposed Ontario and Hudson 


eld, Henry 


" Steamboat Canal 
GENTLEMEN, ? eight. 

the doeunient, under the signature of John. 
s Hutchinson, and Frederick C. Mills, recently 
) the Legislature of the State, and purporting to be an 
exposition of the merits and demerits of the project of the pro- 

sed Ontario and Hudson Ship Canal. 
The importance of more perfect communication for the trans- 
mission of the. trade:passing through the interior of New-York, 
has, for some timé, been apparent. It was conclusively demon- 
strated in the report, which { had the honor to. make to you in 
January last, and particularly set forth in the memorial of the 
citizens of Utica to the Legislature. The authorities of the State, 
likewise, have been some time impressed with the importance of 
doing something to aid/in the transmission of the trade, and to 
that end, a law was passed, at the last session of the Legislature, 
authorising the construction of duplicate locks on the Erie Canal, 


from Albany to Syracuse. ‘I'o whom the State was indebted for . 


the opapeation of this mode of relieving the business of the Erie 
Canal, [am unable to say _{t is enough, however, to state that 
the execution of the surveys and estimates was entrusted to one 
of the ny totes above mentioned, and that he was employed 
for a long time the last season in the performance of that duty. — 
{t Was proposed in this improvement, to preserve the locks their 
resent size, with tlhe exception of a small addition to their length. 
hé plan of construction was to be of the most costly kind, re- 
quiting an expenditute of a million ef dollars or more, for the 
locks simply, on the portion of canal between Albany and Utica. 
After all these arrangements Were matured, and measures taken 
for obtaining possession of the ground, it was giscovered, that 
the proposed improvement would avail nothing unless attended 
with an enlargement of the channel of the canal, since the flow 
of watet upon the longer ‘levels was found insufficient for the 
su of the locks already in use. ; 
his discovery may be considered-as the fortunate result of the 
great increase in business on the canal the past season, and hence 
the State was saved, accidentally as it were, from a great pecu- 
niary sacrifice. In this state of things, farther operations were 
suspended until the action of the Legislature could be had on the 
proposed enlargement of the channel. In the mean time the en- 
gineers in the employ of the State were put in requisition to de- 
vise some/plan for;the’ required improvement. ‘The view taken 
byStheselgentlemen, (with, perhaps, a single exception,) as late 
_ as January last, judging from printed statements, was limited to 
an addition of only one or two feet to the depth, and from 8 to 20 
or 25 feet to the width at surface. The estimates of all were 
based principally on the experiments of the Chevalier Du Buat, 
and the maximum capacity proposed for the boats was a hundred 
tons. | 
it was in this stage of the business that the friends of the On- 
tario and Hudson Canal, being deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of some more efficient means of accommodating the 
reat and sronies trade of the west; proposed the communication 
| the way of Lake Ontario; as being in all probability the cheap- 
er and better route,..In the report to which I have referred, it 
was conclusively shown, from a printed tariff of rates of trans- 
portation, that the Ontario route would prove the cheapest. The 
estimate of cost was based upon the supposition of a canal 8 feet 
deep and 90 feet surface; with locks larger than those contem- 
plated upon the Erie Canal. The route from Utica to Oswego, 
(being the only portion embraced in the survey and report,) was 
assumed in the estimate to pass through the Oneida Lake, and 
thence occupying the channels of the Oneida and Oswego Rivers, 
oxen ny those places where short canals were required in pass- 
ing the dams and locks. In this distance, as per report, there is 
57 miles lake and river navigation, 25} miles enlarged canal, and 
—— of mew canal, and the cost estimated at $1,131,989. 
This report was submitted, together with an accompanying me- 
morial, to the 7 area and by them referred to the Canal 
Board, and by the latter submitted to the individuals above men- 
tioned for their opinions as engineers. Their views upon which ° 
are presented in the-dociment referred to under their signatures. 
nats gra wedliscover that entire new views are sug- 


relation to the r size fur the canal. The position 

taken in the report on the Ontario and Hudson 

Cae aun a-canal not less thag 8 feet in depth, and 90 
Ye; with oe erg ay there made in relation to the 

ratio of increase in trade, seems to have thrown new 

—_ uthe’ subject, and » confidence to a degtee 
‘induced the authors of the document to venture upon 
the'following expression of: their opinion: that ‘fin view of the 
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prospective importance of the trade to be accommodated, the di- 


mensions of the cana) should be settled on a scale that will reach 
its utmost efficiency. In regard to proportions, we velieve that 
80 feet width at surface is as great a width as should be given 
for 8 feet depth; and if a larger canal is deemed necessary or 
expedient, a corresponding increase in width and depthyshould be 
made.” Although this contains no specific recommendation, yet 
it may be deemed an indirect ‘one, of a canal 80 feet surfacé and 
8 feet deep, and “larger” if ‘deemed necessary.” And here it 
may be well to remark, that notwithstanding the importance of ' 
the subject, the magnitude of the undertaking, and the intense 
interest and anxiety of the Legislature and the public to be pos- 
sessed of some definite views in respect to the enlargement ot the 
canal, none to this day have been presented. Those whose duty 
it has been, and who are paid liberally by the State for making 
such investigations, although ready to find fault with the plans 
of others, and in doing so recklessly to assail private reputation, 
have not ventured to commit themselves upon the subject. They 
seem tu agree only in one thing, that of an unqualified adherence 
to an enlargement of the Erie Canal, throughout its whole extent, 
without fixing upon, or presenting any definite feasible plan, by 
which that improvement is in detail to be effected. 

The dimensions above assumed of 80 feet surface and 8 feet 
depth, do not materially differ from those proposed for the On- 
tario and Hudson Canal. The small amount of 10 feet differ- 
ence in the surface will readily be conceded. Neither will there 
be any disagreement as to whether that size is to be obtained 
‘from Albany to Rome, by enlarging the Erie Canal in whole or 
in part. On this subject the advocates of the Ontario and Hud- 
son Canal are opposed to nothing, but a pertinacious adherence 
to the channel of the Erie Canal in those cases where an entire 
new and better channel can be made at the same or less expense. 
The only difference of opinion then, which at this time exists 
between the advocates of an enlargement of the Erie Canal and 
those of the Ontario and Hudson Canal, may be resolved into the 
following :. 

ist. Whether it is better in the proposed improvement to con- 
struct duplicate locks of a size somewhat larger than those now 
in use, adding 25 feet to the length, and 1 foot to the width, 
making the chamber 115 + 116 feet, or to erect single ones of a 
larger size, 20 feet or more in width, with length in proportion. 

2d. Whether it is better at the present time for the State to 
enlarge the Evie Canal to Buffalo, or to open a communication by 
the way of Lake Ontario. 

In reference to the first case, it seems that the authors of the 
document have bestowed much time and labor in the investiga- 
tion of the proper proportions which should exist in the relative 
dimensions of the locks and boats and channel of the canal. The 
result of this investigation is presented in Documents 254 and 
143 of the Assembly. These estimates are based upon experi- 
ments made by the Chevalier Du Buat on a limited scale. The 
conclusions to which Du Buat arrived are as follows: That to 
render the resistance to motion in the confined channel of a canal 
the same as in a fluid of unlimited extent, the transverse section 
of the boat must be to that of the canal, as 1 to 6.46, and the 
breadth at surface 4} times that of the boat.* According to these 
conditions, for 8 feet depth and 5 feet draught, the breadth of sur- 
face should be 155 feet, and boat $44 feet. The breadth of the 
boat, as assumed in the document under consideration, for a canal 
80 feet wide, by 8 feet deep, is 14} feet, depth of draught 5 feet. 
The proportions, as given by Du Buat, fora minimum resistance, 
requires the breadth of the boat, for a width of surface of 80 feet, 
to be 18 feet; the depth of draught of a boat of this width, (the 
section-being supposed the same as assumed in the document, and 
of course bearing a similar ratio to that of the ecanal,) is 4 feet. 
The superiority of a boat of the latter shape, compared with that 
assumed in the document, as it regards ease of draught, strength 
and commodiousness, is too evident to need demonstration. 

A careful analysis of the experiments of Du Buat shows that 
the resistance is not very materially increasedt by reducing the 
sectional ratio to¥54 instead of 6.46,/as above stated, and for the 
surface 4 instead of 4}. The area of the section of the boat, as 
assumed in the document, is 724 feet. This gives for the sec- 
tional ratio 7.06, which, compared with 6.46, is found to be 10 
per cent. greater than is required to produce the least resistance; 
or, if compared with the ratio of 54 stated above, is 29 per cent. 
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iments of Du Buat were made ing fi 
in width; apd from 1s to 34 etn depth Ree eee 
ends, i. e. terminated by plane surfaces, the : varying 
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reater than is necessary. It will be perceived, likewise, that the 
readth of the canal is 5§ instead of 4} times that of the boat, 
being as 80 to 14}. 
‘There is another consideration.of importance. 
If boats were always loaded to their full depth of draught, there 


might be some propriety in giving to the boat and canal the ratio | 


of minimum resistafice. But that is not the case. 


On the Erie Canal the ‘preponderance of trade is greatly | 


towards the sea-board, in the ratio-of 3 or4to1. Boats as- 


cending, must have on the average a much less draught than | 


those descending, and even those descending will not always be 
fully loaded. It would seem, therefore, in practice, unnecessary 
to make the section so large as to accommodate a full draught. 
Or in other words, that a correct practical view of the subject, 
would point to a lower ratio than the experiments of Du Buat 


| 


| 
! 
| 


would require, and instead of 5}, itshould be somewhat less. But | 


_ not to be considered on theextreme, and allowing something forthe 
increase of the resistance in the passing of boats, i will suppose 
it to be 53. "This, as I have just stated, makes the section of the 
canal, as assumed in the document, 29 per cent. larger than there 
is any necessity to suit the size of the boat; or in other words, 
whatever is expended in giving the trunk of the canal that ex- 
tra size, is in reality so much thrown away, unless required for 
the convenience of boats passing each other, and it will 
hardly be supposed that 80 feet of surface is needed for that 
purpose for 14} feet boats. The area of the transverse section 
of a canal, 80 feet wide, by 8 feet deep, slopes 2 to 1, is 5.12 


feet. ‘Ihe area of a boat adapted to this, in the ratio of 54, is | 


9$.1*feet, and the breadth under a depth of 5 feet, would be 
19 feet, instead of 14} feet; 30 per cent. greater than the calcu- 
lations in the document above mentioned. There is, therefore, 
a very great and serious incongruity in the assumed proportions 
of the canal, compared with the boats and locks, as exhibited in 
the document. For 90 feet surface, (which is nearer the true 
width for a depth of 8 feet, and draught of 5 feet, according to 
pet sei of Du Buat,) the breadth of the bogt would be 
22 feet. 


This is less than the size adapted to the locks, as as- | 
sumed in the report of the Ontario 2nd Hudson Canal. It is | 


there stated, that the locks were larger than necessary for the | 
size of the canal, but were thus assumed under the expectation | 
that it might be an accommodation to introduce the boats from | 


the western portion of the Erie’ Canal, and the lateral canals | 
It was likewise stated, that the dimensions of the | 


in pairs. 
canal were deemed moderate, which is the opinion still enter- 
tained. 

The advantage of wider boats than those contemplated in the 
document, viz., 14} feet, is evident from the experience on the 
Erie Canal. Upon this canal, the,ratio of its transverse section 
is only 4 times that of the loaded Soats, much below the amount 


——————————— 


supposed above, and yet it would be difficult to persuade those | 
who transport upon it, that oy material saving would be | 
ee 


made by reducing the boats to 10 
draught. 


t width, and 2 feet depth, of 


x . ' h 
The truth is, there are other considerations, independent of the | 


mere saving in tractile power, in favor of a larger width. Boats | 
of this description, where the length and depth of draught is | 


given, have a greater tonnage, and cost less in proportion to 
their capacity, and are navigated at comparatively less expense,— 
there is less expenditure of water for lockage, and they are more 
commodious. The want of more width to the boats, for the 
accommodation of freight and passengers, is seriously felt on the 
Erie Canal. And [ venture to say, that a canal of 80 feet sur- 
face, with boats only 14} feet wide, would be considered by these 
having occasion to navigate it, as a great and serious error, and 
prove a constant source of remark and regret. So great a dis- 
parity between the dimensions of the canal and 
would indeed be an anomaly in the history of canals. 

Locks of the large kind would be nearly equivalent in. -effi- 
ciency to the duplicate ones,* of the size proposed in the docu- 
ment. In consequence of which, a saving is anticipated in the 
cost of attendance and repaits, and from Albany to Buffalo, an 
amount would be saved, if the plan contemplated is adopted in 


the construction, for the mere expenditure for locks only, of nearly | 


half ‘a’million of dollars. 

The large locks will, moreover, allow schooners of the smaller 
class from the lakes, to pass ‘th h the canal, incase it should 
be desirable, which is more than probable. Locks of that size 
will’likewise present ano ity forthe use of <tcom, which 
is'‘preeluded by those recommended ‘in the document---an'l hence, 
should that powerful agent be ied succesfully to canal navi- 

tion, (and, if the eo gw { ‘the be any guide to the 
ature, we must consider it not i ible,) the State of New- 


* Ihave supposed duplicate locks 
tha, it is bocatwo | have no evidence thatthe plan hax been 





boats, or locks, | 


ittaiiek? 


to be constructed. ‘If I am mistaken fin rated at lessthan 920,000 per mile which make, 





York will not have thoughtlessly denied herself the advantages 
which it may afford. 

. There is another consideration,—the present locks are 15 feet 
wide. The width proposed in the document is 16 feet. The 
propriety of incurring the very great expense of breakin up the 

present system of locks, merely to gain one foot additional width, 
may be seriously questioned. It may indeed be stated, that if 
the canal is enlarged, many of the present locks mist necessarily 
be rebuilt, in order to meet the change in the intermediate levels. 
This is true, but only a portion of the whole will need to be re- 
built from their foundations, as the requisite depth of water 
must in most instances be obtained by raising the banks. This 
too confirms the remark I have already made in relation to the 
blind character of the first proceedings relative to the doubling of 
the locks. It should have been deemed a self-evident proposition, 
that the improvement of the locks, either by enlarging or doub-. 
ling, and the enlargement of the channel, are inseparably con- 
nected, and that the one could not consistently be effected imde- 
pendently of the oiher. 

As to the objection made in the document to large locks, on 
account of the “ inconyenience of managing the lock gates,” it 
is of the most trivial character—for every mechanic knows that 
with suitable fixtures and attendance, there need be litte or 
nothing lost in this respect. I may add, that the water required 
for lockage will be less in proportion to the tonnage in larger 
locks, and that the loss by leakage will be less in single locks of 
larger size, than in doubie ones of less size. The summit level 
likewise on the proposed route, by the way of Lake Oneida, is 
reduced more than one half in length; and when it is recollected 
that the water required for lockage is but a small fraction of - 
that required for evaporation, absorption and leakage, and that 
any loss would be but a fraction of that fraction, I cannot buy 
imagine that the remarks upon this subject in the document we're 
made without sufficient reflection. Iam the more strongly of “this 
opinion, as the supply of water has been proved adequate to an’y con. 
tingency. It seems not to havé been observed, likewise, th7,t with 
locks so near the width of those at present in use, the bo’4ts from 
the lateral canals would be constantly passing upon the main — 
canal, and occasion thereby, almost in every instance, g waste of 
water of nearly 40 per cent. 

In view of all the foregoing circumstances, true policy would 
seem to dictate, that if there be deubt upon thie subject, it is 
better to err on the side of the greater width, s’.nce in this case 
there would be no compulsion as to the size ¢,f the boats, but in 
the other case the defect would be irremedie'ple, except at great 
expense. ; 

I will now proceed to examine the ot},er important point, in 
which the triends of the Ontario and ‘ ydson Canal are at issue 
with the authors of the document, ‘ind that is, whether it is 
better at the present time for the Ste te to enlarge the Erie Canal 
to Buffalo, or to open the commu’jication by the way of Lake : 
Ontario. There is, in the docum/:nt referred to, such a want of 
definiteness in the opinions and ‘statements, such an indiscrimi- 
nate mingling of fact, assumption, and assertion; the attention 
is so frequently diverted to sv pjects either irrelevant, or of little 
importance, while those of greater magnitude are either over- 
looked, perverted, or miste’presented, as to render it impossible 
to follow out the several ‘statements in detail, and do any thing 
like justice to the subje‘t. 

The question, as I y,ropose to examine it, presents itself in the 
following points of view: 

ist. The compar ative cost of the two routes. 

2dly. The comarative expense of transportation. 

Sdly. The accommodation afforded to the present and future 
trade of the ip terior. . 

Upon a se.tisfactory determination of these propositions, the 
choice of te.utes must necessarily depend. ' 

From the diverging point at the Rome Summit to Oswego, © 
there is 19 miles of artificial canal, at a cost, ing to the . 
estimate, of $872,000. This is for 90 feet surface. Por 80 feet 
surface, and locks less than 30 feet wide, it would be less, but 
instead of lessening, I will add to the amount, and call it $900,000. 
The length of the canal for passing the Niagara Falls, according , 
to ‘Mr: Roberts’ survey, is 9 miles, and estimated about. 
#3900,000. This I will suppose! increased to $1,100,000, which 





will give for the total’ length of artificial canal on the. Ontario 
route, 28 miles, and whole cost of the improvement, $2,000,000. 
The remaining part of the distance is natural navi bay ner 


139 miles on ‘ake Ontario, and the balance on Lal 
‘Oswego, and Niagara rivers. Re 

The total-extent of artificial canal on the Erie route 
diverging point above mentioned,tto Buffalo s:997 miles, 
cout ot ealkistog this, to 80 feet width, and 8 feet depth, 
duplicate locks, of the dimensions of ti d, 
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Requiring an extra outlay of capital, over-and above the other 
route, to make an equally perfect communication of $2,740,000, 
or nearly three millions of dollars! ‘This, in the present depressed 
condition of the finances of the State, when there are so many, 
and increasing demands upon its treasury for the construction of 
lateral canals and railroads, is an important item—and assumes 
still greater importance, when we consider that a resort to tax- 
ation has been seriously conteimplated, as necessary to supply 
deficiencies either already existing or anticipated. 

here is another view to be taken of this subject—no one can 
reasonably doubt, that should the Erie Canal be enlarged to 
Buffalo, the growing trade of Lake Ontario will require the im- 
mediate opening of a communication of the same size to connect 
with that Lake at Oswego. This result will follow with as 
much certainty as the construction of the present Oswego 
Canal has already followed that of the Erie Canal. It is im. 
possible, under an enlarged view of the subjeot, to doubt that 
the result will be as stated—neither will it be doubted, that the 
time is not distant, when the State of New-York, (even should 
the Erie Canal be enlarged to Buffalo,) will find it not only ex- 
pedient,‘but necessary, to open a comimunication, from Lake Erie 
to Lake Ontario, within her own borders. This will be done by 
the State, if she is not anticipated, (which is not improbable, 
should there be a much longer delay,) by the opening of a similar 
channel, through private means. [I present this view of the sub- 
ject, to show that nothing will in reality be hazarded, while the 
probability is that much may be saved, by opening at the preseut 
time the Ontario route. 

The question, of the relative costof transportation, which I 
aow propose to investigate, is one of some difficulty, not so much 
#, however, but that it can be satisfactorily determined, within 
certitin limits.. 2 

The View which, in my report, I took of this subject, was based 
principally, as therein stated, upon “a printed tariff of prices, es- 
tablishea, by companies engaged ing transportation for the year 
1834; ana. since the reduction of tolls,” by these prices, a great 
difference was shown. in favour of navigation by wind and steam, 
upon the larg2t waters, compared with acanal. These being 

the rates pubhie ly advertised,,1t was presumed they were such as 
could be relied u,70n, for a safe business, and although, perhaps, 
exceeding the cost.at which particular articles were conveyed in 
many instances, the'y Were still accurate inthe most important 

oint, in affording a orrect relative view of the cost by the dif- 
erent-mediums of com munication. ‘There has been the present 
year, asI understand, some reduction, not, however, affecting 
very materially the relatic™ of the prices as exhibited in the last 
year’s tariff. 

In the document under co,\sideration, there is a statement of 
cost of transportation exclusive’ of tolls upon the canal, obtained 
partly from the tatiff of 1934, ,:artly from a “ recent tariff,” and 
for the heavy freight one artick’ only is mentioned, viz. flour, 
and the atpority not given. Flout is estimated as being near 
the average of all the freight, and ay'stmed as such. Itis rated 
exclusive of tolls at 8.9 mills per ton per milgon canal, and on 
the Hudson River by steam tow-boats,. it is$ mills. The rate 
for merchandize is2i.5 mills per ton per ,Mile* on the canal, and 
on the Hudson River by steam tow-boats 15.1 mills. There are 
few articles that are transported in boats at 2 less rate than flour, 
and as merchandize is so much higher, there is reason to believe 
that the price for flour is below the average. ‘The general rates 
for heavy goods, by the recent tariff, are omitted, and this is to be 
regretted, as they are the most important for our ,purpose. 

n the document referred to, a comparison is insti uted between 

the cost of transportation, on the two routes from B.ufalo to Al- 
bany, as follows: 


By Schooners— 


Buffalo to Lewiston, 30 miles, canal, at 15} mills,- - 80 46} 


Lewiston to Oswego, 146 miles, lake, at 10.9 mills,- - .' 59 
Oswego to Albany, 202 miles, canal, at 15} mills, ia 
pimping ter lies, Gass ti wh, Swe 

to ny, 363 miles, canal, at 11 mills,- - $99 
Transshipment at Buffalo, .- - -.- ~~ 2% 
e Matted toxic posh 2h a 


~~ oe 


D,vrence in fayour of Erie Canal route, - ~ — - 


$4 24 


94 


The above comparison is faulty, because, 

ist, The cost of transportation on the canal, exc’ lusive of toll, 
is rated too low. 

2d, Too great 4 reduction is anticipated, in th .e future tolls 
upon the canal. 

Sdly, The rates per 


a 


SO dean Ree eal tina - 


high. 
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ee Oe 


the 








schooner on the canal and | lake are too | 
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4thly, The extent of canal between Buffalo and Lewiston is 9 
miles instead of 30. 

Assuming flour to be, as stated in the “document,” at 8.9 
mills per ton per mile, exclusive of tolls, the average of the 
transportation upon the canal cannot be safely rated at less than 
11 mills. It is supposed in the document that about 40 per cent. 
will be saved on the enlarged canal. The reasons for this, so far 
as they are given in the document appended to the report of the 
Cana! Committee, are not satisfactory, since all the circumstan- 
ces, which have a practical bearing upon the case, seem not to 
have been considered. ‘The principal advantage contemplated 
from the enlargement of the canal, is not somuch a saying in the 
cost of navigating, as the increase, it will give toits capacity.— 
The necessity of making further provisions for the increase in 
trade, may be considered the chief object of, and to have alone | 
dictated, the proposed improvements. 

Instead of 40 per cent., from 25 to $0 is the most that can safely 
be relied upon as likely to be saved, on the large canal, making 
the cost per ton per mile 8 mills. More may indeed he saved, 
but in a work of so great magnitude, involving so large an ex- 
penditure, it would not be prudent to anticipate a greater reduc- 
tion. 

In relation to the tolls, the estimate in the document is made 
on the supposition of a reduction of 50 per cent., one half the pre- 
sentrates. The tollsas they now stand will rather exceed 1 cent 
per ton per mile, viz. 

For flour 9 mills, - - constitutional limit, 8.92 mills. 
Do. Merchandize 18 mills, . do. - - 17.84 mills. 

Ten mills per ton per mile will rather fall short than exceed 
a fair average. ‘That this will be materially reduced, is, tosay 
the least, extremely doubtful. In the first place, the tolls as exhib- 
ited above are now down to within a very small fraction of the 
constitutional limit. A farther reduction will hardly be required, 
for securing the western trade, particularly if as great a saving is 
made, as is anticipated, in the cost of transportation on the en- 
larged canal. And should the State conclude to expend nine 
millions of dollars in enlarging the Erie Canal from Albany to 
Buffalo—another million to connect with Lake Ontario—an- 
other for the Niagara Canal—another for the Black River Canal 
—two millions for the Rochester and Olean Canal—two more 
to complete the Chenango Canal, with a fourth of a million an- 
nually tc keep the three last in navigable order, together with 
whatever shall be required, for the various other projects in em- 
bryo, and she will hardly be able to make any material reduc- 
tion in tolls for séme time to come. 

Considering all the various demands that are likely to be made 
upon the treasury, the State will scarcely be disposed to make 
any farther reduction, unless absolutely required for the security 
of trade, which is not probable—any calculations, therefore, 
which are founded on such anticipated reductions, cannot, and, in 
an improvement of so great magnitude as the one proposed, ought 
not, to be relied upon. Indeed, as already stated, the tolls are 
noav down to the constitutional limit, and cannot be farther re- 
duced, but by an appeal to the people, and such an appeal, made 
under a threat of taxation, can never succeed. 

The allowance proper to be made, therefore ,for the cost per 
ton per mile upon the canal, is for transportation, exclusive of 





tolls, - - - . - - - - 8 mills. 
For tolls, - - - - - - - - 10 mills. 
Total, ° - af 18 do. 


The cost by the Erie Canal, as enlarged to the size proposed, 
will therefore be as follows— ; 

Buffalo to Albany, $63 miles, canal, at 18 mills, - - $6 54 
Transshipment, at Buffalo, same as given in the document, 25 





, 6.79 
To present the comparison in the fairest manner, by a. 
the two cases as nearly parallel as possible, I will suppose that 
schooners are employed from Lake Erie to Oswego, and that a 
transshipment takes place at Oswego; the conveyance from 
thence to Albany, being by canal boat, the same as from Buffalo 
to Albany. Itis stated in the document, “ that Mr. Johnson, in 
his report, provides for a larger vessel than can pass the locks on 
elland Canal. We presume that a link in so important a 
chain of navigation would not be left in the control of neighbors, 
who are proverbial for taking care of themselves; we, therefore, 
preseed on the presumption, that a canal for lake vessels will pro- 
ably be required from somewhere near Buffalo or Black Rock to 
Lewiston, in order to perfect the scheme.” To show the neces- 
sity for so much presumption, I will quote what | did say, as fol- 
lows: “My views of this, (the Ontario route,) are in a great 
measure predicated upon the supposition of a more complete com- 
munication than now exists between Lakes Erie and Ontario, It 
is only by a work of this description, formed within onr_own bor- 
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ba miner cial or 
ders, that the full benetit of the Ontario route can be attained,” 
and I alluded, likewise; to the Welland Canal, and to the unfa- 


vorable cirenmstance “of that work being within the territory | 


and under the control of a foreign power.” 

As it regards the policy and economy of opening a communi- 
cation betwéen Lakes Erie and Ontario, suited to lake vessels, 
and particularly schooners, and the practicability of conducting 
the trade of the upper lakes to Oswego, through such a channel, 
there can be no doubt. This fact is distinetly stated in the docu- 
rent under consideration, as follows: “from Buffalo to Lewis- 
ton, (alluding to the Niagara Canal,) there can be no doubt of 
the superiority of a. navigation by schooners.” The cost per ton 

er mile by schdoners, as assumed in the document, is believed to 

e, for a general traffic, much too high. It is rated at 10.9 mills 
per ton per mile. On'the Hudson River, by steam tow boats, it 
is given at 8 mills.*: In the report of the Canal Board it is stated, 
that “the charges by steam tow boats are higher than im sloops,” 
and reasons are assigned for the difference. It will not be im- 
proper, therefore, to suppose that the charges on the Hudson Ri- 
ver, by sloops or schooners, are less than 8 mills per ton per mile. 

_Allowing the Ontario route to be a general medium of commu. 
fication, and possessing the same advantages, as it regards 
amount of business and competition, as exists upon the Hudson 


River, it is difficult to perceive why the charge for schooners, on | 


that lake, which is given in the document at 10.9 mills, need be 
much greater than upon the river. ‘The risque and insurance 
will, perhaps, be more on the lake; but on the other hand, there 
will be less delay and detention by contrary winds and calms 
tham upon the river. This view of the subject is, however, too 
limited, It must be considered that the main object to be attain- 
ed, is the accommodation of the trade of the upper lakes. The 
vessels, therefore, which deposite their cargoes at Oswego, will 
be freighted at the ports west of Buffalo. Say at Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, and intermediate places. The reduction in price 
per ton per mile, on lengthened voyages, is very great. This 
principle was particularly illustrated in my report of the Ontario 
and Hudson Canal. The distance on the Hudson River, between 
New-York and Albany, is only 145 miles; from Oswego to Buf- 
falo it is 176 miles ; to Cleveland 350 miles ; to Detroit 420 miles; 
to Chicago 1170 miles. 

The total charge for transportation, as per tariff of 1834, is the 
same from Buffalo to any port on Lake Erie, between Erie and 
Detroit. ‘The difference of distance between these places is 176 
miles, the same as from Oswego to Buffalo. The total charge is, 
likewise, the same from Buffalo to any port on Lake Michigan, 
embracing a range of 300 miles, being 120 miles greater than 
from Oswego to Buffalo. So far, therefore, as it regards the 
trade of the immense region of country west of the port of Erie, 
there would be little impropriety in considering the total charge 
for transportation the same, whether the cargoes are delivered at 
Buffalo or Oswego, if we except the cost of passing the Niagara 
Canal. In the estimate above quoted, as given in the document, 
an allowance is made for this last item; and hence the other 
charge for schooner transportation, from Buffalo to Oswego, 
should, as it regards the trade west of Erie, have either been 
stricken out, or very much reduced. This is the proper view of 
the subject, and being of so much importance, it is rather re- 
markable that it should have been entirely overlooked. 

Although fully justified, from the principles above stated, in 
omitting the charge by schooner from Buffalo to Oswego, I will 
rate it at 4 mills per ton per mile.f The cost for transportation 
by the Ontario route, will then stand thus : 





Niagara Canal—9 miles, at 20 mills, - - - 0.18 
Niagara river, and Lake Ontario, 166 miles, at 4 
mills, - a a - bs ° 65 
Transshipment at Oswego same as before, = - 25 
Oswego to Albany, 202 miles, at 18 mills, - ° 3.64 
$4.73 
From Buffalo to Albany, by the Erie Canal, as 
enlarged, the cost, as above found, is - - 6.79 
Difference in favor of the Ontario route,- - $2.06 


Making the cost by the Erie route 50 per cent. greater. 
Putting the tolls at 5 mills, as fassumed in the document, the 
charge on the canal will be 13 mills instead of 18, and there will 








‘t Since writing the preceding I have been presented with the following, from 
a source entitled to credit. 


Detroi il 4% mills. 
Recent charges fi rom Onwey? ah jase 9 ‘g  ’ per ton per mi le ge 
“ “ Detroit to Oswego, wheat * 3] 99 * 


“ “ 


Oar dies y nora, mer- 

c , including war 

sins ee lis SOT TE s wrbintcyet’ 
The above prices ii le all expenses of t elland t 
I am likewise informed thatthe char, Lap 

to Chichago, ja hut a fraction over 2 mijls. 


ge upon salt per ton per mile, from Oswego 
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still be a saving on the Ontario route of 30 per cent., as follows = 
Niagara Canal, 9 miles, at 20 mills, - i - $0.18 


Niagara river and Lake Ontario, 166 miles, at 4 
mills, - - ° " 


Thansshipment at Oswego same as before, i % 

Oswego to Albany, 202 miles, at13 mills,. - 2.68 

. 42 
Buffalo to Albany, Erie Canal, 368 miles, at 13 iS 

mills, - - - - - - © (6 Ga 

Transshipment at Buffalo same as above, . 25 

$4.97 


’ 
Difference in favor of the Ontario route, - - $1.25 

If the rate per schooners’on .Lake Ontario is doubled, there 
will still be a difference of 59 cents per ton in favor of the Ontario 
route.* 

The question as it regards navigating the canal by schooners 
and steamboats, it will be perceived is of little importance in the 
choice of routes. The advocates of the Ontario and Hudson 
Canal have never, as I am aware, contemplated an exclusive navi- 
gation either by schooners or steamboats. In this light the sub. 
ject was distinetly presented’in my report. They were anxious 
that the canal should be large enough to accommodate vessels of 
that class, leaving it tothose engaged in transportation to find ows 
and adopt the cheapest method. 

If the communication is opened by the way of Lake Ontario, 
the trade from that Lake will be accommodated in connection 
with that from Lake Erie and the country west.. This very im- 
portant consideration is overlooked in the document. The im. 
portance likewise of being in a situation to avail ourselves of 
the contemplated improvements between Lakes Ontario and 
Huron, is likewise overlooked. The advantages to be derived by 
the interior of the State from an enlarged navigation, suited to 
‘steamboats, to be effected by the improvement of Seneca River, 
and extending to the Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca Lakes, is in 
like manner overlooked. Nota word is said of the great diffi- 
culty, not to say impossibility, of enlarging the Erie Canal, tothe 
size proposed, without seriously obstructing the navigation, and 
nothing is said of the advantages offered by the Ontario route in 
obviating this difticulty, and of the benefits to be derived from the 
competition, that will naturally result in the transportation on the 
two routes. Not a werd is said as to the great difference in cost, 
nearly three millions, which is shown to exist. in favor of the 
Ontario route. 

It is seldom that a project for a work of internal improvement, 
however visionary, is destitute of some redeeming features. In 
the present instance, not a single consideration is adduced by the 
authors of the document, in favor of the Ontario route. In 
their estimation there is every thing to condemn, and noth- 
ing to approve. That it has some favorable points, 1 believe I 
have substantially proved. 

A more complete view of the subject in all its bearings, than I 
have been able to take, with the limited time and means at com- 
mand, would perhaps exhibit it in a somewhat different light. I 
believe, however, that I have said enough to produce conviction of 
the little reliance that can safely be placed upon the opinions and 
statements contained in the document. The subject is one of 
great magnitude, and as such demands a candid and thorough 
investigation. 

I might here close my remarks, in full confidence that I have 
said enough to convince the publie, that the Ontario route pos- 
sesses advantages, which should have entitled it to a more se- 
rious consideration than is bestowed upon it. in the document of 
Messrs. Jervis, Hutchinson and Mills. I cannot, however, in 


|| justice to myself, avoid noticing a few of the more glaring errors, 


and misrepresentations, with which that “document” abounds: 

On page 10th, is the following: “Mr. Johnson, after stating 
that experiments in navigating small canals by steam had hi- 
therto failed, seems to think that it can be successful on large 
canals.” By recurring to page 56 of my Report, it will be seen 
that I expressed myself as y Psa “The experiments which 
have hitherto been made for navigating the smaller canals by 
steam, have invariably failed. It would seenr, therefore, that if 
this great and growing power in the arts, can be applied at all 
to artificial navigation, ,it must be on canals of a large size.” It 
will be noticed that, what is conditionally expressed on my part, 
is represented as a positive declaration. 





* There is another view of the subject, which I have not time or 
to illustrate. It is an important one, and I mention it because it is omitted in the 
document. It is that of a comparison in the cost of transportation under a re- 
duced rate of speed from Oswego to Albany, say 2 miles bye bes al okey 
cost of conveyance by steamboats upon the Lake, should the be in 
excess,) the r celerity of motion upon the Take being such as to 


for the deficiency upon the canal, th causing @ saving perhaps in- 
and expense upon the Ontario rpute, ” : 








expressing my opinion on the useof steam, I was very 
careful not to excite any undue expectations. The portions of 
the canal, on which I supposed it might be used to advantage, 
were distinctly pointed out: they were the two level portions 
between Utica and Oswego, embracing a distance of nearly 70 
‘miles, more than half of which distance is natural navigation. 
Notwithstanding this, it is asserted that “the phraseology was 
such as to leave the preference of the Engineer involved in some 
degree of ambiguity.” 

On page 54 of my Re 
tion, from Oswego to Albany, is estimated at 5}$miles per hour. 
One third, at least, of the whole distance is natural navigation, 
viz., through the Oneida Lake, and along Fish Creek, and Onei- 
da and Oswego Rivers. How much more may be obtained on 
the Mohawk and Hudson Rivers, it is impossible to say. The 
greater velocity will take place on this portion, leaving the rate 
of motion on the remaining portion only four and a half miles 
per hour. This is given on the supposition that the whole dis- 
tance from Buffalo to Albany, is passed under the most favorable 
circumstances in 62 hours, being less than the time occupied on 
the Erie Canal route, by 83 hours. I farther state that “ this is 
probably a greater difference than would be proper to assume,” 
and I add, “that if the average is taken of suail-vessels and 
steamboats upon the lake, with steam upon the canal, the ratio 
of time will not exceed one half, or at most two thirds, which 
the Ontario will bear to the Erie route.” This would bring the 
velocity on the part of the route which is actually canal, between 
two-and a half and three miles per hour. With this explanation, 
the amount of truth and fairness contained in the following, 
from the document, page 19, will be properly appreciated. 

“Mr, Johnson, in making a compzrison between this route 
und the Erie Canal, puts the velocity on the Erie Canal at two 
and a half miles per hour ; and on the proposed steamboat canal 
at five and a half miles per hour. We suppose he contemplated 
steam power to enable him to obtain this superiority in speed, 
which, by the usually received principle of computation, would 
require nearly five times as much power as a speed of two and 
a half miles per hour’! and thus the matter is left without any 
further explanation, permitting it to be inferred that five and a 
half miles per hour, including lockage, was intended in the con- 
fined channel of the canal, and that five times the customary 
resistance is in consequence to be encountered ! 

, On page 14 of the document is the following: “In speaking 
of the copmnaiign of steam power to canal navigation, Mr. John- 
son calls it a “great and growing power of the arts.” This 
solecism is followed by the remark that the “ ingenuity of scien- 
tific and practical mechanicians, have been largely put into re- 
quisition to improve this truly noble engine of art,” and that 
* the application of this power is made with great simplicity,” and 
“they see no reason to believe there is well founded proba- 
bility of any such improvement in its application to navigation, 
as will warrant a reliance in laying the foundation of a project 

: that will cost millions,” &c. ; 

We are here given to understand that improvements in the 
application of steam to navigation, have reached their ultimatum, 
—and that in a work which is to last for ages, no provision is 
necessary for any anticipated improvement. The idea is too 
‘absurd to need refutation. There never was perhaps in the 
history of the world, a period when the spirit of improvement 
was more generally abroad, and more successfully at work than 
at present : and in no one branch of the arts, is there a greater 
promise of a favorable result, than in the application of steam 
to navigation. 

With what justice it is assarted that the project is to cost 
millions, &c., the preceding pages will show. Instead of caus- 
ing any extra expenditure, it will save to the State an outlay at 
the present time of from three to three and a half millions of 
dollars, and afford a communication better suited to the ordinary 
methods of transportation. 

On page 18 it is stated that “ the navigation of the canal by 
schooners, requires the passage from one side of the canal to the 
other, by’a pivot or drawbridges, for public roads, and for the 
accommodation of farms. Mr. Johnson proposes scows or 
floats, seeurely moored in basins formed out of the main range 
of the canal. He says, between Utica and Rome, there is up- 
wards of 20 farm bridges. Between Utica and Little Falls, there 
is a fraction over 8 farm bridges per mile, for 22 miles.” 

The manner in which the word upwards is italicised, with the 
statement which follows, leaves it to be inferred that I had pur- 
Sa the number, and that there were nearer 45 
thai 20, the distance from Utica to Rome being 15 miles. Now 
there is actually in this distance but 21 farm bridges, and this 
fact could as oy have been ascertained by the authors of the 

as ji 


one they presented ! ; 
ah; that secows or floats were proposed by me as a 
substitute for road bridges, is wholly without foundation. In the 
description of the character of the canal, I stated that “farm bridges 


rt, the average maximum rate of mo- 
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were intompatible with the character of the navigation.” The plan 
of scows and floats, was ——e to be used in extreme cases 
for farms only, where road bridges were not accessible, until 
“the canal should become a boundary of property.”. The form-— 
ation of basins and bridges on the towing-path is-no plan of 
mine, and was neither intimated or contemplated in my report; 
but is a creature of the imagination of the authors of the docu- 
meant, and is such an one as no py engineer weuld think 
of adopting. The fact that scows or-fioats were suggested as a 
temporary, and not asa permanent arrangement, was clearly ex- 
pressed in the report ; and had the writers of the document but 
consulted the estimate, they would have seen that pivot bridges 
were provided for in every instance for the roads, and not a 
single item for scows or floats was presented ; and that the 
damages for injury to farms, in consequence.of intercepting the 
transverse commnnication, were all included in the item of 
commutation for farm bridges. 

I have been more particular on this subject, as the authors of 
the document, in their disregard of facts, have been the means 
of leading the Canal Board ito error, and causing them to do 
an act of injustice to myself. 

What renders the course taken by the writers of the document 
still more inexcusable, is the fact that upon either plan of im- 
provement, the system of farm bridges must, in most cases, be 
abandoned. Aside from any considerations of economy, thie 
idea of bridges of that description, 80 or 90 feet long, and raised 
5 or 7 feet higher than the present ones, viz. the surface of the 
water raised 3 or 4 feet, and 2 or 3 feet added to ,the height, of 
the bridge, is preposterous. mt 

I repeat again that the probability is, farm bridges must, in 
most cases, be abandoned ; and it would not be surprising if, in 
many places, where the canal is intersected by roads, none but 
pivot bridges should be tolerated, and this, too, whether schooners 
are allowed to pass upon it or not. 

On page 11 of the document, this assertion is made, that “ Mr. 
Johnson proposes the towing plan on Lake Ontario.” It is 
sufficient to say that I made no such proposition. The state- 
ment is devoid of truth, and hence all the deductions from it, 
(so far as they refer to myself,) possess the same character. 
It is unpleasant to be compelled to speak thus plainly, but a 
regard for truth, and my own reputation, requires it. 

On the subject of the estimate of cost of the route from Utica 
to Oswego, no opinions are presented in the document. With 
sufficient facts before them to have decided whether it appeared 
to be ample or otherwise, they avoid meeting the subject fairly, 
and merely state, as a general rule, that “no great reliance can 
be placed upon cursory surveys.” That there is truth, too much 
truth, in this remark, I will readily grant, but it strikes me as 
coming with an extremely ill grace, from the particular quarter 
whence it issues. 

The estimate which I presented was intended to be ample, 
and I do not doubt that it was fully so, on the plan contemplated. 
There may have been omissions in some instances, and in others 
the prices may have been underrated, but in the great majority 
of cases they were intended to be sufficiently liberal to cover all 
deficiences. I do not assume to be infallible. The examples 
which I have witnessed of the errors of others, their pretensions’ 
and failures, have led me to distrust, and consequently to scru- 
tinize more closely my own opinions. The survey and report 
upon the Ontario and Hudson Canal, was accomplished at a 
season of the year the most unfavorable, and with very limited 
time and means. The great object in view was to draw the 
attention of the public to the most effectual means of providing 
for the prospective increase in trade, between the States and 
Territories west, and the city of New York. It was the duty 
of the authors of the document, called upon as they were, 
formally and officially, to have viewed the subject in the {most 
enlarged and liberal manner. If the details of the plan as pre- 
sented in my estimate for the Ontario route, were not as perfect 
as they show!d have been in any particular, it was their duty 
to propose cihers more consonant with their particular views. 

They uld have confined themselves exclusively to prin. 
ciples, placing the rival projects solely upon their own merits, 
independently of any statements or opinions which I might have 
advanced. 

Had this course been taken, I should never have troubled my- 
self to pen this communication. ’ 

The general character of the document of Messrs. Jervis, 
Hutchinson and Mills, is, I regret to.say, very different from this. 
It is limited, illiberal, and partial in its views, and deeply fraught 
with error and misrepresentation. The public will be able, with 
the preceding explanations, to judge of its merits, and I confi- 
dently submit the subject to their decision, believing that they 
will properly epprociate: peanNew and motives, and that their 
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- award will be impartial, 


Utica, April, 1835. 



















it of examination on Saturday, accompanied by 
many members of the Senate of the State, now 
sitting here asa Court of Errors, and of the Cor- 
poration—together with other invited guests—to 
their road. 

After examining the whole line of works, com- 
pleted and to be completed, a handsome *dinner 
was served to the Company and their guests, at 
the Prospect Hill house, which went off with great 
spirit. 

Not having been able to avail ourself of the 
invitation of the Company to. be present on this 
occasion, we give, from the Gazette, the following 
particulars respecting the Tunnel, now construct- 
ing at the Haerlem heights. 


The operations, now in’progress in the Haerlem 
Railroad, are entrusted to the management of Mr. 
John Rutter, an experienced miner from Cornwall, 
England, as superintendent, and Mr. John Ewen, 
Jun. Engineer. 

The tannel commences at the southerly side of 
91st-street, and terminates at the northerly side of 
94th street, and will be, when completed, 844 feet 
in length, 24 feet wide and 21 feet high in the cen- 
tre. This is by far the most extensive work of the 
kind in this country, and is even more so than that 
of the#tunnel on the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railroad, which is only about 600 feet long, 22 feet 
wide, and 16 feetin height. Each end of the tun- 
nel will be finished with a handsome stone facing, 
so as to give ita conspicuous and pleasing appear- 
ance. ‘There are at present about seventy-five 
men employed on the tunnel and open excava- 
tions, who work in gangs of twenty-five each, 
eight hours at atime, both day and night. Theex- 
cavation was commenced about two months since, 
and ninety feet have alrcady been completed, and 
the whole work will be finished iff about eighteen 
months from the time it was first undertaken. The 
embankment commences at‘100th street and ex- 
tends to 106th street. This will be a most sub- 
stantial work, as the whole will be supported by 
slope walls of dry masonry. At the crossing of 
the streets there are handsome arched carriage- 
ways, supported by stone pillars. At tne northern 
termination of the embankment, the bridge com- 
mences, extending from 106th to 108th streets.—- 
This bridge will be similar to that of the one now 

constructing by the New Jersey Railroad Compa- 
ny, over the Pechtnenek River, and is denomina- 
ted the Truss Bridge, the invention of Ithiel Town, 
Esq. It will be 620 feet in length, supported by 
two stone abutments and two piers, with a span of 
about 200 feet. 





New-York anno Erte Raitroap Comrany.— 
A general meeting of the Stockholders of this Insti- 
tution was holden, under an invitation from the 
Board of Directors, at their office, on the 29th Sep- 
tember, ultimo. The First Annual Report of the 
Board, setting, forth a full statement of the pro- 
ceedings and prospects of the Company, was read 
to the stockholders, and is to be published pursuant 
to their request. "We hope to be able to present it 
to our readers during the coming week, accompanied 
with the official account of the resolutions adopted 
by the stockholders on accepting the report. 

On the 30th of that month, the President of the 
Company, in pursuance of the settled poficy of the 
Board in conducting with special regard to the pub- 
lic interest, the great enterprise committed to their 
charge, addressed the following letter to the Mayor 
of this city : 

New-York, September 30, 1835. 
To his Honor the Mayor of the City of New-York. 

Sir,--The Directors of the New-York and Erie 
Railroad Company, think it right that the Mayor 
of the city of New-York should, ex officio, be a Di- 
rector of that Company, in order that the right of 
inspecting their books, and of being intimately ac- 

uainted with all their transactions, in w the 
city of New-York must necessarily be deeply in- 
terested, should’ belong at all times to its Chief 











It is not ‘expected not desired that the M 
should be a Stockholder in the Company. 
I remain, Sir, respectfully yours, 
James G. Kine, 
President of the N. Y. & Erie Railroad Co, 
Which was answered as follows: 
New-York, October 1, 1835. 
Sir,—lI have your letter under date of yesterday, 
suggesting that the Mayor of the City should be, 


ex officio, a Director of the New-York and Erie 
Railroad Company. : 

I think the making the road alluded to vastly im- 
portant ; that it would add greatly to the business, 
the wealth, and population of our city : and if it is 
the belief of the Directors, that the Mayor should be 
ex officio a Member of the Board, I shali assent to it ; 
but I concur with you that he should not be a Stock- 
holder. Respectfully your obedient servant, 

Cornetivs W. Lawrence. 

To James G. Kine, Esq. 

President of the N.Y. §& Erie Railroad Co. 


At the election which took place on the subse- 
quent day, James G. King, Peter G. Stuyvesant, 
Samuel B. Ruggles, John Duer, John G. Coster, 
Stephen Whitney, Reter Harmony, J. Green 
Pearson, Pelatiah Perit, Elbert J. Anderson, Mi- 
chael Burnham, James Boorman, John Rathbone, 
jun., William Beach Lawrence, and George Gris- 
wold, of this city ; Jeremiah H. Pierson; of Rock- 
land county, and his Honor Cornelius W. Law- 
rence, Mayor of the city of New-York, were una- 
nimously elected Directors for the ensuing year. 
And at a meeting of said Directors, held on the 2d 
of October, James G. King, and Peter G. Stuyve- 
sant were re-elected President and Vice-President. 





Sreamboat Launcu.—A very fine steamboat 
of 700 tons, was launched yesterday, from the ship 
yard of Brown & Bell, about 2 o*clock. 

She is called the Massachusetts, and belongs to 
the Transportation Co., of the Sound, where she is 
to run in connection wit: the Boston and Provi- 
dence railroad, at the opening of the next season. 

This noble vessel—built of timber heavy enough 
for a line-of-battle ship, yet modelled, and light to 
the eye, and buoyant on the water, as a cutter,—is 
203 feet long on deck, with 29 feet beam. The 
grand saloon below is 170 feet long, and she will 
have accommodations for 400 persons. She will 
be propelled by two engines of 120 horse power 
each, with copper boilers--and is to be commanded 
by the experienced and esteemed Captain Wi- 
t1am Comstock. At her bows, the Indian Chief 
Massassoit frowns over the waters,which those who 
once knew and ruled, now know no more. Alto- 
gether, this is a magnificent specimen of a steam- 
boat. 

On the same spot, whence the Massachusetts 


yor || 





was launched, the keel of the Rhode Island, a still 
larger boat, for the same Company, was immedi- 
ately laid. 

Success ¢o such enterprise ! 





Enlargement of the Erie Canal, | F 
Meeting at Rocuestsr.—At an ad) ourned 
meeting of the citizens of Rochester, he) ¢ at the 
Court Efouse, on the evening of the 21st 0 f Septem- 
ber, ult., Gen. Jacob Gould was appoin ted Chair; 
man, and E. Darwin Smith, Esq., Secr etary. The 
committee of forty, selected at the P reviois meet- 
ing, to whom was referred the co’ \templated en- 
largement of the Erie Canal, pres’ :nted the follow- 
ing memorial and resolutions, W’aich had been re- 
ported to that committee by th cir sub-committee, 
composed of Myron Holley, J esse Hawley, David 
S. Bates, Lyman B, Lay worthy and Henry 
OReilly, as their report, W nich having been con- 
sidered an adopted, was 0 -dered to be presented to 
our citizens for signatur’ . and then transmitted to 
the Canal Board previ jys to their meeting, on the 
20th of October next. 

The committee W’ ro submitted, to the meeting 
the report of the anal Board, made to. the Legis- 
lature on the 30th , day of March last, and the letter 
of the Engineer s, dated Merch 23, 1835,faddressed | 
to the Canal P oard, as fully sustaining, in its state- 
ments, and 1” -asoning, the enlargement of the Erie 





Canal, to t .¢ dimensions of eighty feet width and 






2 pth. On consideration: 
merits it was ordered that.such parts of the ; 
and the letter of the Engineer’s as should be perti- 
nent to the object « meeting, should be re- 


published and circulated under the direction of a 
committee ot pubbeation ee correspondence. 
Memorial. 


To the honorable the .Canal-Board 
New York, 


The subscribers to this memorial are residents of 
the State near the line of the Briecanal; and ma- 
ny of ays long. been, pnd still are, extensively 
engaged in the business of transportation it. 
We have habitually observed its effects, ae am 
ed in its influences; and sup no private mem- 
bers of the community have more, incited by 
interest, or had better opportunities to understand 
all its bearings upon pubis and private prospe- 


rity. 
We were exceedingly gratified with that-enligh- 
tened regard to one of the most.important —— 
are, in May 






of the State of 


of their care, which led the Legislai 

last, to pave for the enlargement of this great 
work. nd we congratulate cach other. the 
wisdom, which placed the time, and and 


measure, of such enlargement, in the almost.unre- 
stricted discretion of the Canal Board; and «more 
especially as the law to which we refer, was passed, 
after due reflection and deliberation, upon Te- 
sort of 30th March preceding, That dogu- 
ment, with the scientific and satisfactory letter ap- 
pended to it, addressed to your honorable bony by 
three of your engineers, appears to us to i te 
the most obvious and efficient means of giving the 
happiest. development to the great system of in- 
ternal improvement, which this State bas ‘so long, 
and so profitably pursued, 

With such impressions. we ask leeive to offer to 
your consideratian, the following %esolutions and 
statement : 

Ist. Resolved, That the inte’-ests of this State 
require that the capacity of the “rie cana! from Al- 
bany should be greatly enlarg.ed. 

2d. Resolved. ‘That as @ Cf .pacious navigable out- 
let to connect the trade of oF ir large upper lakes, with 
the Atlantic, the extent ¢,f this enlargement should 
be adapted to the exigey :eies of a commerce greater 
than was ever carried / yn in theinteriorofany con- 
tinent ; and that it s",ould be limited only. by-such 
dimensions as will’ yeauire the least practicable 
power of tractior, jn ts carrying at least one 
hundred and tw enty tons’ burthen, and! in* such 
numbers as wil’; ultimately require double locks for 
their transit. ; 

3d. Resolr sed, That our observations, caleuiations 
and experience, confirm us in the opiiion, ‘that 
such dim ensions cannot be less than eighty’ feet 
bie ‘of water at the surface, with eight: feet 

epth, . 

4th . Resolved, That no aqueduct, deep cut, or 
pas’.age through city improvements, uld be 
co’ jstructed on a less width of water; than‘is'suffi- 
¢ .ent freely. to float twe beats of the: aforesaid ton- 
nage, abreast. ‘ 

5th. Resolved, That the locks, and other.im- 
provements hereafter to be constructed on the ca- 
nal, should all;be adapted to the  proposedseale 
enlargemeut, ; 

6th. Resolved, That it will beompeahepeiey of 
this Stute, as soon as it may be‘consistent. with its 
constitutional charter, to complete the enlargement 
of her great artificial water-way ; and then topro- 
vide liberally. for.ull the ramifications /from’ this 
spinal cord of her internal navigation. 

7th Resolved, That we deem the construetion of 
the Erie Cnnal én its present dimensions, -as a 
measure of economy wisely adapted to:the’greater 
work which we now contemplate ; i that 
if our present views - had. been. originally entertain- 


ed by judicious and practical statesmen, they would 
have been amply justified in giving it minor 
dimensions : ; 4 at 

Ist. As a large experiment toconvinee theinere- 


dulous of the advan of. 


ern ot eae ‘the.work: a 
. As the most useful engine which. could have 
been devised! to fabilitate the iitebaer cobnrueti 





the valley.of the Ohio, it belongs toh 








bute so largely to the i ividual wealth nd public 
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d gratitude of posterity. - 4 
JPssz Haweey, 
orny CuiLps, 

Isaac Hinis, 
Lyman B. Lancworrny, 
Jacos Gov, 


Tuomas H. Rocuesrer, . 
Committee of Publication and Correspondence. 


Map River pe Laxe Ere Raitroap.—A 
public celebration was hsd at Sandusky, on the 
17th ult. -ony the occasion of commencing the 
Railroad that is to connect that fine lake port with 
Dayton, ane thence through the Miami canal, with 
the Obio at Cincinnati. General Harrison, we 

srve, was present, and was much complimented. 

With regard to the Engineer of the work, we_ 
copy the following honorable tribute from the San- 
dusky Clarion : 

Too much praise cannot be given to the Engi- 
neer of the company, James H. Bell, Esq., of New 
York, for the ability and zeal which he has mani- 
fested in the discharge of the laborious duties devolv- 
him. The letting of the contracts for 35 
miles of the Road on the 16th, reaching betwcen 

and Tiffin, tested the correctness of Mr. 
’s estimates, and afforded ample proof of skill in 
ion. The contracts were taken at prices 
ly below the estimates, although fears 
n entertained that they had been made too 
10W?<5 favorable a commencement of the active 
oper of the company, gives strong encour- 
—_ ‘or the future. ar z 


a» Moy, Register states that $400,000 of the 
subscribed itt city. Railroad was proniptly 

















city. After the closing of the 
bese aie ser Pag seid an advance of ten per 


—————ah 


[Communicarep em New Yorr Amenican.] 

Extract of a letter a gentleman who has been 
travelling through thereater part of the State this 
summer, \ 





ITHACASSetember —, 1835. 
“I am verymuch inclined, believe that, in the 
universal rage which has sc prevailed of late 
among our farmers, to remover the far west, 
many advantages are overlooked \aarey home. I 
could not help thinking so, lately, Yen passing a 
few days in the town of Binghamton,jn Broome 
county, which is certainly one of the myst beauti- 
ful little towns inthe State. It is situged on a 
plain, at the junction of the Susquehannh and 
Chenatigo rivers, and surrounded by an ampibeatre 
of hills. It is regularly laid out, and from appar- 
ances, must be a place of considerable business, 
I counted between twenty and thirty, three sony 


= 





brick and stone stores, well filled with goods.—\ 


There are several churches, and some handsome 
private residences. Many points in the neighbor- 
hood offer very beautiful views, and it has the rep- 
utation of being one of the healthiest parts of our 
country. The canal is rapidly progressing, which 
is to open.a water communication all the way to 
New York, and the engineers of the New York 
and Erie Railroad Company are busily engaged, | 
laying out their road, which is to pass near, if not 
through, the town. Many new buildings have 
been erected this summer, and more are in contem- 
plation. The fiats on the river are well cultivated, 
and the cleared fields are gradually encroaching on 
the hills, which offer the finest prospects for the 
raising of sheep—now the most profitable stock.— 
The hills are generajly covered with white oak, 
which will soon find its way to the city, in the form 
of staves, This part of the country, and in fact, 
all thatpart of it, generally termed the Southern 
‘ter of counties, has been kept almost in a state 
_ Af nature, for the want of good avenues to market. 
They will now have them, and the inhabitants will 





4uro heir attontion from lumbering, to the cultiva- 


the far west are said to be, yet offer many great 
advantages to compensate the husbandman for his 
labor. When I was there, they were giving the 
hands on the canal, fourteen dollars per mouth and 
found, with the prospect of work al! winter. 

I believe if this part of the country were better 
known it would attract the attention of both emi- 
grants and men of capital.” 





Tus Western Trave.—The Pennsylvania 
Canal to Pittsburgh, and the Erie Canal from Al- 
bany to Buffalo, are rivals for the trade of Ohio.— 
That part of Ohio which borders on Lake Erie, and 
upon the Ohio Canal, which commences at Cleve- 
land, has access ‘to the New York market at a less 
cost than to that of Philadelphia, wherezs the low- 
er part of that State, which borders upon the river 
Ohio, finds Philadelphia its natural market. ‘She 
merchants in purchasing their foreign goods study 
the question of freight, with a n’cety of calcula- 
tion almost as refined as that practised at the mint. 
Upon articles possessing much bull and little val- 
ue, the difference of a few cents per 100 pounds in 
the expenses of transportation, 1s of considerable 
importance, involving perhaps the most of their 
profit, and hence they give a preference to the route 
which leaves most money in their pockets. The 
tolls of the present season have been favorable to 
the New York Canal, and many goods have been 
sold this summer in Philadelphia, groceries, as well 
as dry goods, upon the condition that the seller 
would pay the freight to New York. After the 
completion of the canal now in progress, between 
Pittsburgh and the Ohio Canal, this advantage of 
the New York canal over ours will disappear.— 
Goods may be sent to Cleveland from Philadelphia 
as cheap as they can from New York, and we shall 
enjoy the advantage besides of three months navi- 
gation whilst the New York Canal is frozen up.—- 


[Philad. Gaz.] 





Raitroap “ Monypotigs.”——-The following 
sound and forcible remarks were made by A. Stew- 
art, Esq. of Utica, N. Y. in the course of an ad- 
dress delivered before the Convention recently 
held at Oswego, for the purpose of furthering the 
great undertaking of the railroad from the Hudson 
to Lake Erie. 

What has been done on the subject of railroads 
and canals in New-York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, in the last seventeen years, will exceed all 
that has been done by Europe from the morning of 
time. The sister States will be laid under lasting 
obligation to New-York, for her great example in 
the work of internal imrpovements, which has 
given new impulse to the aifairs of mankind. 

What better could New-York do with the vast- 
ness of her resources, than judiciously expend 160 
millions of dollars in railroads and canals? Every 
dollar would be quadrupled in private and publie 
benefit. 

The world has been exhausted by all her re- 
sources, hitherto, in War and Architecture. The 
war-wasted resources of the world, would have 
ade every inch of land a garden, from the regions 
eternal ice to the burning line. 

ur late patriotic war cost us 130 millions of 
Mey, which would have made us ten thousand 
Had this 130 millions 
appropriated, it would bzve left my country 
the world. 

Look \t the waste of public money and human 
labor, in \he useless architecture of the pyramids, 
those “ pile, of wonder,” and “ sleeping places of 
death,” mere pride and ostentation! The proud 
monarchs by Vhom built, their names have perish- 
ed from the rerords of human remembrance; tho 
same labor and money would have united the Nile 
-_ gem Sea, the Rersian Gulf; and saved the long 

nd dangerous nayigation around the Cape 
Good Hon, age: 

Look at the Languéjoc Canal—the only monu- 
ment likely to rescue the memory of Louis 14:h 
from oblivion ; but whdt was this expenditure 
compared with the waste of money on building the 

laces, and making the wild hills of rocks and 

ctitious lake at Versailles}—amounting to the 
enormous sum of 400 millions of dollars—a sum 
sufficient to have brought a ratroad and canal to 
the gate of every city and village in France, and 
left a direct communication between such city and 
village, and the Mediterranean ard Atlantic.— 
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ful solitude ; nothing is seen but an old decayed 
officer hobbling over the piles of: sculpture and 
thro empty palaces, to show the stranger and 
travellers those vacant abodes of the departed ens- 
mies of man, ; ; i 

The energies of the Grecian and Roman nations 
were sqandered upon those expensive erections of 
marble which inflamed pride and ambition without 
benefiting thecommerce of those nations, What 
would’‘have made ten miles of canal, was expend- 
ed on the polish of the columns of a heathen tem- 

le. 
Look at niodern Europe, covered with abbeys, 
castles, and the nonsense of kings, by which the 
power of the nation has been wasted in the pride of 
architecture, 

The money spent on any one of the 1000 wars 
of Europe would have connected the Indian ocean 
with the Mediterranean, and the Pacific with the 
Atlantic by the Isthmus of Darien ; and_the too. 
often disastrous navigation around Cape Horn and 
that of Good Hope might have been avoided, and 
the navigation of the globe shortened one-half, _ 

But the modern ery which has been heard against 
improvements of this lovely land, is the senseless 
cry of Monopoly !~Monopoly !—Monopoly !_ A 
rail road is a wonderful monopoly,-~im which the 
rich man’s money is expended in making the poor 


railroad from Utica to Schenectady, 80 miles ; it is 
found that 200,000 poor persons pss over this 
road now, in a year, the stage fare is $3—time ik 
bad going 34 hours, in good 12. Contemplated 
price fora poor man on the railroad, $1--to go 
through in four hours saves $2 in money—but he 
saves his own capital—time. The Rich built the 
last described road, and distribute of positive ben- 
efits among the Poor (supposing 200,000 to travel 
over it)—no less than $2 each, or $400,000 among 
200,000 persons. Which will divide the greatest 
rofit, the Rich men who own the stock, or the 
oor men who travel the road ? 

But this isnot all; the rich men think it hard to 
spend any more than their income, and encroach 
upontheir principal, But the poor man, when he 
spends aday or an hour of time in travelling, is 


ital—for his only capital is time. A railroeti is an 
annihilatoy of distance, and a time saver, and there- 
fore the poor man’s friend—~and when he uses it, it 
takes less of his capital than any other mode.-- 
Rich men ought to be compelled to make railroads 
thraugh the great thoroughfares of the land, at a 
just toll; as by this means the money of the rich 
enefits the poor man, stranger, and traveller, as 
much as it does the rich. ‘The poor man gets a 
benefit from this monopoly every time he uses the 
road ; the stockholder gets bis dividend again in 
six months on the road; but the poor man gets his 
dividend as often as he finds it necessary to use the 
road. But forbid the rich to invest their money in 
‘these railroads, and they will purchase out the 
farmers. The 60,75, 100, and 150 acre farmer, 
without any outlet for his produce, sells one after 
another to the rich man, who buys out 100,000 
acres, and leaves no freeholder, until his plantation 
reaches another rich man’s. Who have these rich 
men under them? Not the sturdy owner of the 
soil—but the grovellirg tenant, the cattle tender, 
the shepherd and his minions. Then, for want of 
the monopolies or railroads, benefiting the whole 
land through which they pass, making each little 
freeholder’s farm a garden, lovely and desirable— 
our farmers, without roads, sell to the rich, and hie 
away to the rolling prairies of the far west. 





The New-York American gives the amount col- 
lected fgr tolls on the Pennsylvania canals and rail- 
roads at $581,000, for the fiscal year ending on the 
12th of September ; and adds that this sum is about 
one-half of the amount collected on the New-York 
canals for the same time. In this comparison the 
Americin must have referred to the amount of tolls 
collected during the present season of navigation, 
on the New-York canals, which amounts to some- 
thing more than a million of dollars, and net to the 
receipts for the fiscal year. The whole sum re- 
ceived for tolls on the New-York canals from the 
30th of Sept., 1834, to the 30th Sept. 1835, will not 
vary much from $1,500,000,—[Alb, Argus.] 





Nonrors, Sept. 30,-Tur New Crop—A bale 
of cotton of choice staple, being the first of the new 
crop that has pve § at our market, was brought 
in yesterday morning in a wagon from Chowan 








These same palaczs at Versailles are how a fright: | 


county, (N,C.) and readily sold at 19 cents, 


man’sroad. ‘Take for example the contemplated — 


spending, so far as time is concerned, his very cap. . 
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Omo Stsamnoats.—We are informed on good 
authority that the number of boats built the pre- 
sent year between Louisville and Pittsburgh, in- 
tluding those places, will not fall short of fifiy.— 
About 35 of these are for distant parts of the coun- 
try*for the southeri and westernmost States: the 
remaining 15 will be added to our river trade, in- 
creasing the number of boats thus »employed to 
about 60. Supposing the amount of freight cons 
veyed in each boat to be 40 tons down and 20 up, 
some opinion may be formed of the amount of 
merchandise transported yearly upon the Ohio.— 

he river may be estimated to be navigable from 
six toeight months in the ypar; and each boat to 
perform twelve trips from \Vhocling to Louisville 
and back. Each boat, then, transports 12 times 40 
tons down, and half this quantity up, equal to 720 
tons. This, multiplied by 60, the number of boats, 
gives 43,200 tons as the gross amount of merchan- 
dise transported yearly in steamboats upon the 
Ohio. 

To fix the value of this merchandise is not so 
easy. Yet something like accuracy may be ob- 
tained. It is said that a wagon load of dry goods, 
weighing 2 tons, will cost about 4,000 dollars, and 
that western merchants who purchase 8,000 dollars’ 
Worth regeiveticm generally in two wagon loads, 
This would make a ton of dry goods worth 2,000 
dollars. As grosser and heavier articles, however, 
are sent down the river in large quantities, the Vas 
Jue per ton may be rated at 500 dollars. Forty 
times 509 give $20,000 as the value of each cargo ; 
this, multiplicd by 12, gives 240,000 as the amount 
conveyed by each boat during tle season; and this 
multiplied by 60, the number of boats, gives the 
sum of 14,800,000 dollars as the value of the down 
freight ina single year. This is independeutly of 
the merchandise conveyed in keel and flat boats, 
and the immense amount of lumber which almost 
covers the face of the river in the spring season. 
The value of the merchandise transported up the 
river may be estimated at about 1,500,000 doilars. 
Making the total value of merchandise transported 
in steamboats yearly on the Ohio, upwards of six- 
teen millions of dollars,—[W hecling Gazette.] 














Sr. Josern’s, FLoripa.—This isa new town, 
recently Jaid out on St. Joseph’s Bay ; to which 
place the principal inhabitants of Apalachicola are 
about to remove, owing partly to a difficulty about 
their land titles in that town, which are derived 
from Spanish grants, but mainly to the superior 
natural advantages of St. Joseph’s over Apalachi- 
cola. St. Joseph’s is said to be the finest harbor 
upon the Gulf of Mexico, superior to Pensacola, 
there being twenty-three feet of water at the former 
and twenty-one only at thelatter port over the bar, 
and the harbor is so formed that like Newport, in 
Rhode Island, vessels can always enter it. As nearly 
the whole coast of the Gulf is belted with sand- 
bars, which present an impassable barrier to ves- 
sels ofa large depth of water, St. Joseph’s which 
is almost a solitary exception on the Florida coast 
cannot fail to increase rapidly in population, and 
ina very short time to yaise into great commercial 
importance.-~To the natural advantages of the 
place, the enterprising settlers carry with them 
capital, intelligence, and untiring industry. 

The inhabitants, though yet scarcely located 
there, are building wharves and roads and making 
other improvements, and have contracted for a 
Railroad to Lake Wimico, six miles, which is to 
be finished this year.—This opens a communica- 
tion with the Apalachicola river, and thus completes 
the communication with Columbus, Georgia.— 
[Boston Post.] 





Invia Ruspex Fasric.—A discovery has been 
recently made by Mr. Charles Goodyear, by which 
India Rubber after having been dissolved, can be 
restored by « cheap process to its original white- 
ness, and the pure- gum formed into a fabric to be 
used instead of cloth, leather, or parchment, and 
can be moulded into almost any form, and can also 
be combined in a variety of ways with cloth, cord- 
age, or leather. Being first made white, it admits 
of every shade of color worked in and as durable 
as the rubber itself. A variety of fine specimens 
are now being exhibited at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute at Castle Garden, which will give an idea of 
the general utility of the invention, From our lit- 
tle experience and that of one of our frinds in the 
aide of this fabric, we are disposed to the opinion 
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that it is valuable, and the invention one ofgimpor- 
tance.—[Jour. Com.] 





[From the Mercantile Advertiser.] 

Tut ‘Tosacco Crop.—Extract of a letter from 
a commereial house of the first respectability, to a 
house in this city, dated— 

Ricumoxn, October 1, 1835. 

“ We this morning give you information of a se- 
vere and killing frost, which, from all accounts, 
will greatly injtire the now growing crop of tobacco. 
Some say one half the crop is either cut perfectly 
green, or bitten with the frost; but we are at ail 
times willing to make allowances, and in this in- 
stance will put it down at one-third of the crop, to 
be injured by the frost, which in this market has al- 
ready the effect to raise the price of the article.” 

Another letter from Petersburg, (Va.,) of the 
same date, toa gentleman in this city, says— 

“Prices of tobacco of all grades have advanced, 
and no doubt will still go higher, as. we have had a 
sharp frost this morning, which has. killed a great 
deal of the crop of tobacco, and also of cotton, both 
being about a month later than usual.” 





The U.S. Branch Bank at Baltimore closed its 
business on Tuesday the 29th ult. at. at 3 o’clock, 
P. M.—and next morning at the usual banking 
hour, the Merchants’ Bank had taken possession, 
and commenced eperations. Upwards of 600,000 
dollars of the capital of this Bank is already paid 
in, and the balance of its capitalis called in,and to 
be paid, in instalments of one-fifth (400,000) every 
sixty days until the whole two millions are paid 
up, and thus rendered immediately available for 
banking purposes. By stipulation, the Merchants’ 
Bank redeems the nctes of the Baltimore. Branch, 
and pays thesum due to the depositors of the latter. 
In fact, every circumstance, likely to effect public 
or private utilityhas been regarded, in the arrange- 
ment between these institutions, and so ordered 


well as the interests of the parties. Asitis well 
remarked in a morning paper: One important fea- 
ture in the ‘constitution of the Merchants’ Bank, 
is the establishment of an Exchange Committce 
which meets daily at twelve o’clock, to decide on 
offers of Domestic Exchange on any of the numer- 
ous places embraced in their list. There can be 
no doubt that the carrying out of the, enlarged and 
liberal views entertained by the Board will render 
the Banka most efficient means of facilitating the 
business operations of this growing community.-- 
[Baltimore Chronicle.] 





BaLLoon CoMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
Lonpon anp Panris.—We perceive that 
the grand aerial project which occupied 
so much of the attention of the Parisian 
quidnuncs about this time last year, is re- 
vived—with this difference only, that the 
scene of operation, or to speak more 
properly, perhaps, the starting-post, has 
been shifted from Paris to London. The 
projectors who have now taken unto 
themselves the style and title of the 
‘European Aeronautical Society,” an- 
nounce in the newspapers that their “ first 
aerial ship, the Eagle, 160 feet long, 50 
feet high, and 40 feet wide,” and which 
is to be (7) ‘‘ manned by a crew of seven- 
teen persons,” may be inspected at a 
certain dock in the neighborhood -of 
Kensington, previous to making its first 
trip “from London to Paris and back 
again ;” after which it is to make similar 
trips to Brussels, Amsterdam, Berlin, 
Munich, Madrid, &c., till the practica. 
bility of establishing an aerial communi- 
cation between London and the other 
capitals of Europe, is fully and incontro- 
vertibly demonstrated! ‘The scheme is, 
after all, only a copy, and that but an in- 
different one, of a plan that was propos- 
ed as far back. as 1796, by an engineer 
of the name of Campenas, and not only 








entertained by the French government, 


therein, as to promote the general convenience, as [ 











but sanctioned by that select bedy of 
savans, the French Institute. Campenas 
wrote a long letter to Bonaparte, then 
General-in-Chief of the army of Italy, 
from which we extract a paragraph or 
two. ‘ General Citizen,—The artist who 
addresses you, filled with the most lively 
gratitude, will erect, if: the means of ex- 
ecution be afforded him, a vast edifice, 
whence, at the conclusion of his labors, 
there will issue an Aerial Vessel capable 
of carrying up with you more than 200 
persons, and which may be directed to 
any point of the compass. I myself will 
be your pilot. You can thus, without 
any danger, hover above the fleets of 
enemies jealous of our happiness, and 
thunder against them like a new Jupiter, 
merely by throwing perpendicularly 
downwards firebrands made of a sub- 
stance which will kindle only by the 
contact and percussion at the end of its 
fall, but which it will be impossible to ex- 
tinguish. Or perhaps you may think it 
more prudent to begin at once, by foreing 
the British cabinet to capitulate, which 
you may easily do, as you will have it in 
your power to set fire to the city of Lon- 
don, or to any of the maritime towns of 
England. From the calculations I have 
made, I am convinced that with this ma. 
chine you may go from Paris to London, 
and return back again to Paris in twenty- 
four hours, without descending. .The ob. 
ject I propose is to establish in the great 
ocean of the atmosphere a general na- 
vigation, infinitely more certain and more 
advantageous than maritime navigation, 
which has ever disturbed the tranquillity 
of mankind—to restore the perfect libere- 
ty of commerce, and to give peace and 
happiness to all the nations of the uni- 
verse, and unite them as one family. By 
great labor f have surmounted the multi. 
plied obstacles which presented them. 
selves before me; and my progressive 
discoveries are developed in a work which 
I have prepared, consisting of about 400 
pages, and divided into five parts.”” How 
lucky for England tiat the ‘new Jupiter” 
had other things on hand, to divert his 
attention from this most appalling (though 
not more appalling than sensible) scheme 
of nativnal destruction !— [Loudon Me. 
chanics’ Magazine. ] 





Srate or Epucarion 1x Encnanp.— 
From a summary, prepared -by Mr. 
Rickman, of the Returns made to the 
House of Commons, on the motion of the 
Earl of Kerry, it appears that there are 
4,000,000 of persons in England, under 
15 years of age, and only 1,200,000 re. 
ceiving daily education, If we allow half 
a million for the number of persons under 
2 years old, and also a similar deduction 
for those who at an early age receive the 
rudiments of education in the nursery, 
and these of the richer portion ef the 
community, who receive what is termed 
home education, there will still remain 
above 2,000,000 individuals, who both 
for their own sakes and the sake of so. 
ciety should receive instruction, but who 
are entirely destitute of its advantages.—= 
[London Mechanics’ Magazine, ] 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Picruresque Beauties or tHE Hupson 
River anp irs Vicinity : Illustrated by a series 
of views from original drawings, taken expressly 
_ for this work, and engraved on steel by distinguish- 
ed artists, with historical and descriptive illustra- 
tions by Samugt L. Karr, Esq.—Part 1.; New 
York, J. Disrusnet..—The title page tells so am- 
ply the nature and objects of this publication, as 
to leave to us only the expression of an opinion 
as to the manner ofits execution—and that we can, 
with a good conscience, give in terms of decided 
admiration. The engravings, four in number, in- 
chading the vignette, are finely executed, particu- 
larly that of the harbor of New York, as seen 
from Bedlow’s Island. ‘The least good, is the view 
of Hellgate; the accompanying notices are well 
done, and may be read for information, we are 
sure, by the great majority. The type, paper, and 
materials of this work are really beautiful. 


Tue Disraict Scuoor, or Nationat Epvuca- 
tion; by J. Orvite Taytor—third edition, 
Philadelphia, Carey, Lea & Buancuarp.—In ap- 
prising our readers of this new cdition of Mr, Or- 
ville Taylor’s capital book on popular. education, 
we are glad of the opportunity of stating, that up- 
wards of three thousand copies of it, have previ- 
ously been sold. This augers well, as to the desire 
of the public to be informed, which is the first step 
to improvement. This third edition has been, in 
great part, as we | from the preface, re-written ; 
‘Two new chapters have been added—No. VIL., in 
favor of Seminaries for teachers, and No. XIX., 
urging the study of natural history in our common 
schools—and nfany valuable notes have been added. 
The book is also now divided into paragraphs, to 
adapt it to the use of schools, as a reading class 
book. 

We cannot better occupy a little more space, 
perhaps, than by stating that thé author of this 
volume has, during the past summer, been on a 
missionary tour throughout our State, to inculcate 
the necessity of improving our Common Schools, 
and of calling attention to the advantages offered 
by the law of the last Legislature, authorizing the 
establishment of small district libraries. The re- 
sult of this mission has been satisfactory. In ma- 
ny districts the necessary tax has been voted, and 
in all,where Mr. Taylor had an opportunity of sta- 
ting the case, good seed, it is hoped, has been sown, 
of which some, it is reasonable to believe, will ri- 
pen into fruits of knowledge and virtue. While 
writing this paragraph, we have received the Onei- 
da Whig, in which we find the proceedings of a 
large meeting, held at Utica, on uiis subject—and 
in order to show the spirit in which they were con- 
ducted, we annex the resolutions: 


Onziws Country Common Scuoon Convention. 
—At a numerous Cunvention of teachers and oth- 
ers, inhabitants of Oneida county, interested in the 

of Common School Education, held at the 
Academy in the city of Utica, on the 24th day of 
September instant, Alvan Stewart, Esq. was called 
to the Chair, and James Watson Williams appoin- 
ted Secretary. 

‘The Convention was briefly addressed by the 
. Hon. Hiram Denio, and the following resolution 

we f him, was unanimously adopted : 
Be » That 98 oom education is an ye 
le concomitant of popular institusions, an 
that it is the obvious dictate of patriotism, to pro- 
vide thet the diffusion of intelligence shall be co- 
Eh ness (A Buran, ay fen propeed 
‘rman tewart, Esq.) then propose 
the following resolutions, which, after some re- 


marks by the mover and other gentlemen, were 
adopted: : 

Resolved, as the sense of this Convention, That 
we perceive great wisdom and patriotism in the act 
of the Legislature of this State passed at its last 
session, by which each school district of the State 
is authorised to appropriate twenty dollars for cre- 
ating a school library in such district, with such 
further sum as may be necessary for a book case, 
and also to raise ten dollars annually for the in- 
crease of such library. 

Resolved, ‘Yhat we recommend that the several 
school districts of Oneida county accept the provi- 
sions of the said act, and make all needful prepara- 
tions to carry the same into full effect; believing 
that it will be a most important step towards per- 
petuating the liberties of the people, by the diffu- 
sion of moral intelligence, and the cultivation of the 
human mixd. 

Resolved, That our sister counties be invited to 
accept of the great benefits to be derived from the 
library law. 

Resolved, as the sensé of this Convention, That 
the late conduct of Pennsylvania, in suspending her 
common school system, is an alarming symptom, 
and cannot but in some degree impair the confi- 
dence of mankind in the perpetuity of our institu- 
tions, and it becomes the State of New York to 
march forward to further improvement in our com- 
mon school system ty législation and otherwise. 

Resolved, That we admire the noble and patri- 
otic course pursued by the representative govern- 
ments of Prussia and France, in relation to learn- 
ing in general, and common education in particular; 
and we would commend Prussia as a model for the 
world, as under her system it will be found more 
difficult to escape education than to acquire it. 

Resolved, That it is with pleasure that we com- 
mend Mr. J. Orville Taylor, the author of the 
“* District School,” to the public as a gentleman of 
of talents, who, as his book will show, is a reformer 
of the ubuses of the age in the common schools of 
our country. 

Resolved, That we recommend that each school 
district purchase “ the District School” as an inte- 
resting volume of the twenty dollar library. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be 
presented to Cornelius W. Lawrence and Jas. G. 
King, trustees of the Common School Mission, and 
their associates, for their liberality in employing 
Mr. Taylor to visit the Common Schools of this 
State with a view to their improvement and eleva- 
tion. 

On motion of Dr, C. B. Coventry, it was 

Resolved, That this Convention consider the ap- 
pointment of agents to visit and. examine into the 
actual condition of our Common Schools, as of vital 
importance, and absolutely necessary, in order to 
derive the greatest possible benefit from our com- 
mon school fund. 

Reselved, That the members of this Convention’ 
use their influence, and invite the co-operation of 
their fellow-citizens, to procure the appointment of 
such agents under the direction of the Legislature. 

On motion of Mr. Williams, 

Resolved, That the teachers of the several school 
districts in the county of Oneida, be requested to 
act as a committee in their several districts, for the 
purpose of-awakening the attention of the inhabit- 
ants to the provisions of the law relating to district 
libraries, and forming libraries in pursuance of that 
law. 

After expressing his thanks for the hearty co- 
operation he had received from his fellow-citizens 
of the rage 4 Mr. Taylor asked the privilege of in- 
troducing the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That this Convention deem it abso- 
lutely necessary as a first step to be taken for the 
improvement of our Common Schools, that the 
intelligent, prominent men of every school dis-. 
trict give their influence, respect, and patronage to 
the district school. 

Resolved, That this Convention believe that the 
character of our Common Schools is in a great 
measure in the hands of parents ;. and that itis the 
high duty of parents to their country, tothe peace 
of society, and the individual happiness of their 
children, to adequately reward, respect and co-ope- 
rate with their common school teachers. 

Resolved, That this Convention, to insure the 
natural and necessary working of our excellent 
school system, most sincerely and earnestly request 
every commissioner, inspector and trustee, parent 
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|| which is wisely intended, with such a co-operation 
on the part of the people, to give every child and 
youth in our State, that kind and degree of knowl- 
edge which our institutions demand. 

In connection with this subject, we have great 

pleasure in referring to.a book,now in the Harpers’ 
press, under the following title : 
. THe Crrizzn’s Manuva; being a Digest of the 
Laws of the State of New York and of the United 
States, which relate to crimes and their punish. 
ments, and of such other parts of the Laws of the 
State of New York, relating to the ordinary busi- 
ness of soeial life, as are most necessary to be gene 
rally known ; withexplanatory remarks: to which 
is prefixed an y on Civil Government: de- 
signed for the instruction of young persons in gene- 
ral, and especially for the use of schools. By A.- 
FRED. CONKLING. 


Judge Conkling, who presides as District Judge 
of the United States, for the northern district, has 
prepared this volume with direct reference to 
schools, and with the desire of adding his contribu- 
tion to the patriotic efforts now making to improve, 
and extend, commoneducation. We have not had 
aby opportunity of examining this work, but may, 
in all confidence, bespeak for it--from Judge Conk- 
ling’s habits of investigation and pursuits--a favora- 
ble reception. 


Tue Linwoops, or Sixty Years since in Ame- 
rica. By the author of Hope Leslie, Redwood, 
&e. 2 vols.: N. Y. Harper & Brorners.— 
It may, we think, be stated as one of the distinctive 
characters of Miss Sedgewick’s writings, that they 
take a cheerful and encouraging view of human na- 
ture—and found their claim to attention, rather up- 
on the tYumphs of goodness and self-discipline, 
over the evils, infirmities, and temptations which 
beset us, than upon the vehement and despairing 
struggles of lawless passions, and wicked and 
perverted talent: they are, in short, the antipodes 
of the Byronian school. 

They have another characteristic, toe, which 
should be, as we dare say it is, one of the elements 
of their great popularity; and that is, their manifest 
aim and tendency to establish, that neither merit, 
nor success, are the creatures of fortune, or of easy 
circumstances—but that in every condition of life, 
good principles, a cheerful temper, and, above all 
a perpetual guard over one’s own evil dispositions, 
combined with perseverance, and generous aspira- 
tions, will lead to eminence. ; 

Miss Sedgewick loves her country, its institu- 
tions, and its people—and this sentiment is felt, 
though rarely put forth directly, and never ostenta- 
tiously, in every thing from her pen. The little 
story of Home, to which we adverted with so much 
delight, not many weeks ago, is worthy of particu- 
lar mention on this ground. 

In the,volumes now before us, the American feel- 
ing of the authoress would naturally find more full 
and. direct expression—and it is so. There are no 
heroines, and no heroes, in the ordinary sense of 
the word—that is, grand leaders, performing in- 
credible feats, and uttering endless protestations of 
love of country, and so forth—but the high and 
unfailing qualities of our yeomanry, when called 
forth by adequate occasion, for stations of respon- 
sibility or of peril—the self-sacrifices of sturdy 
freemen, contending for their rights, and the influ- 
ence which in such scenes, woman can exercise, ant 
does exercise, for good, are finely delineated in the 
story of the Linwoods. We do not mean to dis- 
sect its plot, nor betray its story, and will therefore, 
after advising our readers to get the bouk, give a 
short extract, descriptive of New England char- 
acter: 

“T have been pondering on the character of our 
New En people during my ride. ‘The aspect 
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appears tame. We seem to have the plodding, 
OD dtaenrdes virtues ; to be industrious, fru- 

|, provident, and cautious ; but to want the en- 
Sosiaem that gives to life all its poetry and almost 
allitscharms. But it is not so; there isa stronger 
under-current. Let'the individual or the people be 
roused by a motive that approves itself to the rea- 
soning and religious mind, a fervid energy, an all- 
subduing enthusiasm bursts - forth, not like an ac- 
cidental and transient conflagtation, but operating, 
like the element, to great effects, and irresistibly. — 
This enthusiasm, this -central fire, is now at its 
height. It not only inflames the eloqitente of the 
ofator, kindles the heart of the soldier, the beacon- | 
lights and strong defences of our land ; but it lights 
the temple of God, and burns on the family altar. 
The old man throws away his crutch ; the yeo- 
man leaves the plough in the half turned furrow ; 
and the loving, quiet matron, hike you, my dear 
nother, lays aside her domestic anxieties, dispenses 
with her household comforts, and gives the God- 
speed to her sons to go forth and battle it for their 
country. The nature of the contest in which we 
avengaged illustrates my idea. Its ‘sublimity is 
sometimes obscured by the extravagance of party 
zeal. We have not been goaded to resistance by 
oppression, nor fretted and chafed, with bits and 
collars, to madness ; but our sages, bold with the 
transmitted spirit of freedom, sown at broadcast by 
our Pilgrim fathers, have reflected on the past” and 
cilculuted the future; and coolly estimating the 
worth of independence and the rightiefself-govern- 
ment, are willing to hazard all in the hope of gain- 
ing all; to sacrifice thomselves for the prospeetive 
good of their children. This is the dignified resolve 
of thinking beings, not the angry impatience of 
overburdened animals. 


Tue Repusiic or Letrers. Vols. 1 and 2, 
ito.; 450 pp. each. N.Y. E. Dearsorn.—In 
these two volumes of the first series of the Republic 
of Letters, before the form was changed to the 
more convenient one of 8vo., may be had for four 
dollars and a half! what occupies from 40 to 50 
volumes of ordinary size, and all approved and 
chosen works—the print, too, is distinct and clear, 
and the paper very good. It is searcely possible, 
to have cheaper good literature. 

A Piterimace To tHe Hoty Lanp, &c. &c., 
by ALPHONSE DE ta Marrine, Member of. the 
French Academy. 2 vols. Phil.: Carey, Lea 
&Brancnarp. For sale in New-York by WiLey 
& Lone.—T hese are not volumes of travels in the 
ordinary sense of that word, but the vivid and po- 
etical impressions and imaginations of a man of 
genius, a poet and a philosopher, wandering over 
the Holy Land,with a heart deeply touched by its 
past history, and its associations with the great in- 
cidents of our religion. 

The translation is well done, and we do not err 
in predicting for these volumes a large circle of 
readers, We have no room for extracts to-day, 
but shallreturn, more than once, to their pages for 
gleanings for our columns. 


Oxtp Manns ; their varieties, characters, and con- 
ditions. New York, C. Sueparn.—This little 
volume is written in an agreeable vein, and ina 
kindly spirit. Let the following extract avouch 
our words : As 


There is, without doubt, implantedin the bréast 
of all women, a passionate longing—an almost ir- 
repressible desire, for the society and companion- 
ship of man. It is an instinct woven into their 
moral and physica! structure,—it is a passion 
which grows with thieir growth, and strengthens 
with their strength. It has mingled with their 
dreams, and formed the subject of their mid-day 
Teveries, 

The bashful maiden, whose deep fringed eye- 
lids half conceal the liquid lustre of her hazel eyes, 
seats herself pensively, away from observation, 
perchance, in the deep recess of ‘some gothic win- 
dow, or on some grassy bank, arched overhead by 
the “ giants of the wood,” and there isa voice anda 
mystery around her.--This is the “ spirit of Love, 

t everywhere ;” 1t finds a kindred feeling in the 
the coy maiden; and, in luxurious medi- 
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lifeof love.—But the maiden is not alone inher 
solitude—her heart is filled with the image of some 
ideal rae omen by her heated fancy. It comes 
ather bidding, shadowy and unreal; and she 
steeps her soul in tenderness, and with enamored 
accents of delight, Letrays how profound, how in- 
tense and overpowering is the desire to love and 
to be loved. It requiresonly that some congenial 
spirit shall &pproach her, and the whole torrent of 
her affections will be let loose upon him ; one touch, 
or one look that stirred the chord of her feelings, 
would fix her destiny; any incident, however tri- 
vial, that developed a correspondent tone of sensi- 
bility in one of the opposite sex, would make him 
the idol of her young heart,—and yet this creature, 
whose very frame is love, lives and dies an Old 
Maid. 
The passions that are coursing through her 
veins, may indeed re-act fearfully upon herself; 
her face may blanch--her eye may lose some por- 
tion of its brightness—her step may become less 
elastic—and tender melancholy may invest her 
with a double charm. But year after year rolls 
over her head, and finds her still “ in maiden medi- 
tation.” Her friends, one by one, visit the Hyme- 
neal Altar; perhaps her own sisters, amongst 
whom she is “the bright, the fair one,” become 
brides.—She rejects offer after offer, and, at length 
is marked out by her family as an ‘ Oid Maid,” 
who wonder why Mr. So-and-so was rejected— 
“an excellent man ”—“ good fortune,” &c. &¢.— 
and delicately hint, that she had better “ have made 
hay while the sun shone.” 
Gentle creature, thou hast preserved in all their 
= purity, thy feminine atiributes—-thou hast 
rooded so long over the love dwelling in thy 
heart—that man’s cold, selfish and calculating af- 
fection is utterly unworthy thy acceptance. The 
one who could alone have fixed thy vehement long- 
ing—has never appeared ; thou -art too pure, too 
good, too holy, for those who would have wedded 
thee ; for thy heart would have broken, and thou 
would’st have sunk into a premature grave, when 
the sad truth had come upon thee—that man’s ten- 
derness, devotion and admiration, are changeable 
and perishable. When thou hadst left thy quiet 
home, and fixed thine affections so firmly, that to 
break the bond would have been destruction, thou 
would’st have found, “ that one was lost in certain- 
ty and one in joy ;” and then thou would’st have 
pined and withered like a beautiful exotic, removed 
from its own bright clime to another region, where 
factitious heat and unnatural stimuli are made to 
supply the want of the pure and invigorating rays 
of its native sun. The struggle has been severe ; 
but thou hast triumphed nobly over sensual temp- 
tations—thou hast kept, in all its integrity, the 
“sea of love,” whose turbulent heavings disturbed 
thy young imaginations; and it is now ready to 
overflow on every deserving thing that comes be- 
fore thee. ‘Thy sisters and friends smile at thy 
philanthropy, and sneer at thy a ; for their 
love and their singleness of purpose have either 
evaporated, or have assumed a direction widel 
apart from those golden hopes and joys whic 
“ maidens dreftm of, when they think of love.”— 
These thou hast kept in all their origixal bright- 
ness, and now, though the frust of forty winters 
has pressed upon thee, thou art still a maiden—in 
mind and heart. 


Tue Epinsukeu Review, for July, 1835—being 
No. XVIII. of Foster’s re-publication—Another 
of these very cheap and very valuable re-publica- 
tions by Foster is here presented to us. The first 
paper in this number of the Edinburgh, on. Sir 
James Mackintosh’s History of the Revolution, 
is of the highest order. Thereare other very good 
articles in it. 


Reuiciovs Utrraism; A Sermon, delivered Au- 
gust 25th, at the installation of the Rev. Joun H. 
Hunter, as Pastor of the first Congregational 
church, in West Springfield, Massachusetts, by 
Ww. B. Spracvue, DD. pastor of the second Pres- 
byterian church Albany; Albany, Packarp & 
Van Bentauysen.—On a former occasion, we 
spoke of the distinguished clergyman whose ser- 
mon is now before us, as a “bold man,” for ven- 
turing to speak plainly, unpopular truths. The 
epithet is alike applicable to this discourse, which 








tation, she lives, in the space of one brief hour, a 


arraigns the wltraiem of the day, in religion and 














morals, before the bar of reason and revelation 
and convicts it of much evil. It is no small service, 


in our judgment, rendered to rational piety, and 


humble, unostentatious moral worth, thus to strip 
the Pharisees of the day, of the garbof righteous- 
ness, by virtue of which they delude so many into 
pernicious extremes, while they disdainfully use 
all, who will not fall in with their rash views. 

We commend this sermon to the notice of our 
readers. is 

Tue Toxen anp Ariantic Souvenir; Bos- 
ton, Caas. Bowen; -for sale in New York, by 
Freeman Hunt §& Co.—This whole pretty annual is 
American—the designs, engravings, and literary 


[ matter—and it is certainly deserving of much 


praise, for so successful an effort, where, in the na- 
ture of things, success is so difficult. 

This volume, too, is much larger in contents than 
heretofore, and the literary matter, is much of it, 
very clever. We would particularly instance 
“Wealth and Fashion.” Of the Engravings, “Bea- 
trice,” and “ The Wreck at Sea,” please us most. 


Tue Maenotia, for 1836, edited by Henny W. 
Hersert: New York, Monson Bancrorr.—A 
new, and by far, the handsomest annual ever pub- 
lished in America.. Its Engravings are surpassing- 
ly beautiful—its pages, typography, and bind- 
ing, all that taste and luxury could desire,or supply; 
and its literary matter of high merit. New York 
has reason to be proud of such a bijou. 

The Editor has-done his part well; andas thisis 
the first of the Magnolias—we hope it is only the 
first of a long series to come—we must not dismiss 
it, without a specimen of his contributions. We 
take the following :— 

THE DEATH OF SOTO. 
By the Author of “ The Brothers.” 


But wind me in in a banner- bright— 
A banner of Castile— 

And let the war drums round me roll, 
The trumpets o’er me peal ! 

And bury me at noon of night, 
When gone is the — gleam— 

At noon of night, by torches? light, 
In the Mississippi’s stream. 


It was the evening of a sultry day, sultry almost 
beyond endurance, although the season had not ad- 
vanced beyond the early spring time—the sun, 
though shrouded from human eyes by a dense veil 
of moist and clammy vapor, was pouring down a 
flood of intolerable heat upon the pathless cane- 
breaks, the deep bayous—haunts of the voracious 
and unseemly alligator—and the forests, steami 
with excess of vegetation, through which the end- 
less river rolled its dark current. On a steep bluff, 
projecting into the bosom of the waters, at the con- 
fluence of some nameless tributary and the vast 
Mississippi, stood the dwelling of the first white 
man that ever trod those boundless solitudes. It 
was a rude and shapeless edifice of logs, hewn from 
the cypresses and cédars of the swamp, which lay 
outstretched fora thousand miles around, by “hands 
unused to aught of base or menial-labor;’ yet 
were there certain marks of comfort, and even of 
luxury, to be traced in the decorations and appli- 
ances of that log cabin; a veil ofsea-green silk was 
drawn across the aperture which perforated the 
massy timbers of the wall; a heavy dra of 
crimson velvet, decked with a fringe and embroi- 
dery of gold, was leoped up to the two lintals, as if 
to admit whatever breatit of air might sweep 
along the channel of the river. Nor were these 
all ;—a lofty staff was pitched before the door, 
from which drooped, in gorgeous fo the 
yellow banner, rich with the castled blazon- 

of Spain; and beside it a tall warrior— 
sheathed from head to heel in burnished armor, 
with gilded spur, and belted brand—stalked to and 
fro, as though he were on duty upon some — 
plain, in his own land of chivalry and song. Ata 
short distance in the rear might be oeeetes a . 
a 


if by that name might be desi 
accommodation 


assemblage of huts, suited for 
of five Tundved 7 ‘ ee were pi ! 

around ; spears, decked with pennon pennon- 
‘cel, and all the bravery of kn tly warfare, were 
planted before the dwellings of their owners ; sen- 








in gleaming mail, paced their accustomed 
But in that strange ay a there was 
no mirth, no even the low hum of con- 
or the note of preparation. The soldiers 
zlided to and fro, with humbled gait and sad de- 
meanor; the fiery chargers drooped their proud 
heads to the and ap tolack sufficient 
animation to dash aside the swarms of venomous 
flies, that battened, as it secmed, upon their very 
life blood; the h blood-hounds, those dread 
auxiliaries of Spanish warfare, of which a score or 
two were visible among the cabins, lay slumbering 
in listless indolence, or dragged themselves along, 
after the heels of their masters, With slouching 
and in attitudes widely different from the 
fierce activity of their usual motions. Pestilence 
and famine were around them, on the thick and 
breezeless air—in the dark waters, in the deep mo- 
rass, and in the vaults of the pine forest, the 
secds of death were floating—avengers of the 
Juckless tribes, already scattered or enslaved by 
the iron arm of European war. Oh—how did they 
pine for the clear streams of Gaudalquiver, or the 
viney banks of Xeres, for the breezy slopes of the 
Apuxarras, or the snow clad summits of their na- 
tive Sierras—those fated followers of the Demon 
Goid. How did their recollection doat upon the 
waving palms, the orange groves, the huertas and 
meads of fairGrenada! In vain, in vain !—Of all 
those gallant hundreds, who had leaped in con- 
fidence and hope, from their proud brigantines, 
upon the glowing shores of F'lorida, glittering 
in polished steel, and “very gallant with silk 
upon silk,” who had traversed the wild country 
of the Appalachians, who had seen the gleam of 
Spanish arms, reflected from the black streams of 
Alabama, who had made the boundless fraries of 
Missouri ring with the uncchoed notes of the Cas- 
tilian trumpet, who had spread the terrors of the 
Spanish name, with all its barbarous accompani- 
ments of: havoc and slaughter, through wilds un- 
trod before, by feet of civilized man.—Of all those 
gallant hundreds, but a weak and wasted moiety, 
was destined to reach the shores of their far farther- 
land, and that—not as they had fondly deemed, in 
the pride, the exultation, and the health of con- 
quest, but in want, and heaviness and wo. 

The arrows of the Savage, and the yet fiercer 
arrows of the plague, dearly repaitl the injuries 
that they had wreaked already, on the wretched 
natives; dearly repaid, too, ns it were, by anticipa- 
tion, the wrongs that their children, and their child- 
ren’schildren, should wreak, in long perspective on 
the forest-dwellers of the west. 

There, in that lonely hut, ‘there lay the proud- 
ost spirit, the bravest heart, the mightiest intellect, 
the favorite comrade of Pizarro—the joint conquer- 
or of Peru!—There ny Hernando de Soto; his fiery 
energies, even more than the hot fever, wearing 
away his mortal frame; his massive brow clogged 
with the black sweat of death; his eye that had 
finshed the more brilliantly, the deadlier was the 

ril—dim and filmy; his high heart sick—sick 
and fearful, not for himscif, but for his followers; 
his hopes of conquest, fame, dominion, gone like 
the leaves of autumn! There he lay, miserably 
_ perishing by inches, the discoverer of a world—a 
world, never destined to bless or him or his poster- 
ity, with its redundant riches. 

Beside his pallet-bed was assembled a group of 
men, the least renowned of whom might well have 
led a royal army to the battle for a crown. But 
their frames were giunt and emaciated, their 
cheeks furrowed with the lines of care and agony, 
both of the mind and body; their eyes wet 
with the scenes of bitterness. The dark cowled 
priests had administered the last rites of religion to 
the dying warrior, and now watched, in breathless 
silence, the parting of his spirit. An Indian maid- 
en, of rare symetry, and loveliness tliat would have 
been deemed exquisite in the brightest halls of old 
Castile, leaned over his pillow, wiping the cold dew 
from the conquerors brow, with her long jetty 
locks, and fanning off the myriads of voracious in- 
sects, that thronged the tainted air! There was 
not a sound in the crowded chamber, save the heavy 
80b like breathings of the dying man, and the oc- 
ceasional whinings of a tall hound, the noblest of his 
fone aoe sat erect, gazing with almost human 
intelligence upon the palid features of his lord. 

Suddenly alight draught of air was perceptible, 
the silken veil fluttered inwards, and a heavy rust- 
Jing sound was audible from without. s the 
huge folds of the banner swayed ih the rising 

a sensible coolness pervaded the heated 
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who had lain for the last half hour in seeming 
lethargy. Heavily, and with a painful expression, 
he raised hiraself upon his elbow. 

*“ Moscoso,” he said, “ Moscoso, art thou near 
me ?——my eyes wax dim, and it will soon be over. 
Art thou, for I would speak with thee ?” : 

“Noble De Soto, I am beside thee,” he replied, 
“say on: I hear and mark thee!” gt 

“Give me thy hand!” Then, as he received it, 
he raised it slowly on high, and continued in clear 
and unfaltering tones, though evidently with an 
effort:—“ True, friend and follower, by this right 
hand, that has so often fought beside by own; by 
this right hand, I do adjure thee, to observe and to 
obey these my last mandates.” 

“Shall I swear it?” cried the stern warrier, whom 
he addressed in a tone and voice rendered thick and 
husky by the vjolence of his excitement.—“ Shall 
I swear it?” 

“ Swear not, Moscuso!--leave oaths to paltry 
burghers, and to.cringing vassals—but pledge me 
the unblemished honor of a Castilian noble--so shall 
I die in peace !” 

“By the unblemished honor of a Castilian noble 
--as [ am a born hidalgo, and a belted knight, I 
promise thee in spirit and in truth, in deed, and 
word, and thought, to do thy bidding !” 

‘Then, by this token,” and he drew a massive 
ring from his own wasted hand, and placed it on 
the finger of Moscoso, “then, by this token, do I 
name thee my successor—thee, the leader of the 
host, and Captain General of Spain! Sound trum- 
pets—heralds make proclamation!” A moment or 
two elapsed, and the wild flourish of the trumpets 
was heard without, and the sonorous voice of the 
heralds making proclamation; they ceased; but 
there was no shout. of triumph, or applause, 

“Ha, by St. Jago!” cried the dying chief, ‘Ha, 
by St. Jago, but this must not be ; ’tis ominous and 
evil! Go forth, then Jasco, and bid them sound 
again, and let my people shout for this, their loyal 
Inader.” 

It was dore, and a gleam of triumphant satisfac- 
tion shot across his hollow features. He spoke 
again, but it was with a feeble voice, 

“Tam going,” he said, “I am going, whence 
there is no return! Now mark me,—by your 
plighted word, I do command you; battle no far- 
ther—strive with the fates no farther—for the fates 
are adverse! Conquer not thou this region--for I 
have conquered it, and it, is mine! mine, mine, 
though dying!—Mine it shall be, though dead !— 
March to the coast as best ye may, build ye such 
vessels es may bear ye from the main, and save 
thisremnant of my people! Wilt thoudo this 
as thou hast pledged thyself to do it, noble Mos- 
coso?”” 

“By all my hopes, I will!” 

“Me, then, me shall ye bury thus! Not with 
lamentations, not with womanish tears, not with 
vile sorrow, but with the rejoicing anthem, with the 
blare of the trumpet, and the strong music of the 
drum! ‘Ye shall sheathe mein my mail, with my 
helmet on my head, and my spur on my heel!— 
With my sword in my hand, shall ye bury me— 
and with a banner of Castile for my shroud! In 
the depths of the river--of my riyer—shall ye 
bury me! with lighted torch and volleyed musket- 
ry, atthe mid hour of night! For am I not a con- 


none to brave my arm, or to gainsay my bidding? 
Where, where is the man, savage or civilized— 
Christian or heathen—Indian or Spaniard, who 
hath defied Hernan de Soto, and not perished from 
the carth? Death is upon mc—death from the 
Lord of earth and heaven! - To Him I do submit 
me—but to mortal, never!” : 
Even as he spoke, a warder entered the low door- 
way, and pees a brief message to Moscoso.— 
Slight as was the sounds, and dim as hanged the 
senses of De Soto, he marked the entrance of the 
soldier, and cadey enquired the purport of the 
news ! 

“ A messenger,” ‘was the reply, “ an Indian run- 
ner, from the Natchez.” ; 
“ Admit him —he bears submission—admit him, 
so shall I die with triumph in my heart.” 
The Indian entered—a man of stern features, 
and of well nigh giant stature. His head, shaven 
to the chivalrous scalp-lock, was decked: with the 
plumes of the war-eagle, mingled with the feathers 
of a gayer hue,—his throat was circled by a neck- 
lass, strung from the claws of the grizzly bear and 
cougar, fearfully mixed with tufts of human hair-- 
his lineaments were covered with the black war 





ehamber; and reached the languid brow of De Soto, 





paint,—in one hand he bare the crimson war-pipe, 


queror—a conyueror of a world—a conqueror with | 





and in the other the well knowe emblem of Indian 


the rattlé snake. Witha noiscless step, hie crossed 
the chamber, he flung the deadly gift upon the 
death-bed of Dé Soto—he raised tlie red pipe w 
his lips+he pufied the smoke—and then, in the 
wild accents of his native tongue, bore to the Span 
iards the defiance of his tribe, concluding his speech 
with the oft heard and unforgotten cadences of the 
war-hoop ! fists 

As the dying leader caught the raised tone of 
the Indian’s words, his eye had ligitened and his 
brow contracted ixité a writhing form! He knew 
the import of his speech, by the modulations of his 
voice, his lips quivered--his chest heaved—his 
hands clutched the thin coverlid, as though they 
were grappling to the lance or rapier. The wild 
notes of the war-hoop rang through his ears—and 
in death, in death itseif, the ruling pastion was 
prevalent—manifestly—terribly prevalent ! 

He sprung to his feet~=his form dilating, and bis 
features flushing with all the energy of lite, “St, 
Jago,” he shouted; “ for Spain! for Spain |—Soli 
and victory,” and with an impotent effort to strike, 
he fell flat upon his face, at the fect of the Indian 
who had provoked his dying indignation ! 

They raised him—but a flood of gore had gush 
ed from eyes, mouth, ears—he had burst some one 
of the larger vessels —and was already lifeless ere 
he struck the ground! 

The sun had even now sunk below the horizon, 
and ere the preparations for his funeral had been 
completed, it wasalready midnight. Five hundred 
torches of the resinous pine tree flashed with their 
crimson reflections on the turbid water, as the barks 
clided over its surface, bearing the warrior to his 
ast home. 

A train of cowled priests, with pix, and crucify, 
and steaming censer, floated in the van, making 
the vaulted woods to eeho the high notes of the Te 
Deumgchanted in liett of the mournful Miseree 
over the mortal part of that ill-fated wartior. 

But as the cande came onward in which th 
corpse was placed—seated erect, as he had ovderei 
it, with the good sword in the dead hand, the pe 
lished helmet glancing above the sunken features 
and the gay banner of Castile floating like 4 mat 
tle from the shoulders—the pealing notes of the 
trumpet, and the roll of the battleedrum, and the 
Spanish war-cry—“St. Jago for De Soto and for 
Spain”—and the crash of the volleying aquebusts 
might be heard, star:ling the wild beasts, and the 
wilder Indians, of the forest, for leagues around. 

There was a deep pause—a dep, deep pause— 
a sullen splash-~and every torch was extinguished. 
“The discoverer of the Mississippi slept Beneath 
the waters. He had crossed a large part of tli 
Continent in search of gold, and found nothing» 
remarkable as his burial place.” 


Tue Norrn American Review has, as We 
learn, passed into the hands of Prof. Palfrey. | 
cannot fail, under such guidance, at least, to mail 
tain its well earned reputation, and its truly m® 
tional character. 

We are afraid that, both in respect of this Re 
view, and of the American Quarterly, New York 
hardly does its duty. They both deserve suppor, 


|| 88 periodicals ereditxble to our literature—and this 


city, so lavish of expenditure in other matters 
should not be niggard in their support. 





From a paper in the last American Quarterly, on Nw 
tionalbDefence. 

The consideration of the militia force, and of the 
means of giving it efficiency, without obstructing 
the recruiting service of the regular army, comes 
next to be considered. Nor is it of secondary im 
mcs when we have regard only to its ownit 
ence upon the defence of our country. 

It has been the opinion of officers who have sect 
service in all parts of the globe, that the mass of 
the people of the United States furnishes the finest 
material for a.military force, which exists in any 
part of the wo#ld.. Yet, as our militia is at present 
constituted, it has been reasonably doubted, whetl- 
er its employment upon emergencies has been pro 
ductive of most good or evil to the niilitary charac 
ter of ourcountry. The same description of foree. 
which fled at'North Point without seeing an’ ene, 
my ; which broke at Plattsburgh upon the fis” 
fire; which refused to cross at Queenstown. 














complete a victory already gained ; manned. th, 


hostility, a bundle of shafts bound in the skin of 
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weak lines at New Orleans, from which a superior 

vular force retired completely beaten; and foiled 
Plattsburgh, the veterans of the Peninsular wars. 
tis therefore certain that no reliance can be plac- 
eduupon the effects a militia force, as at prescnt or- 
nized, will produce; for by circumstances 
not tobe predicted, it may cither achieve victory, 
gensure defeat. This must always be the case, 
» long as citizens are called on sudden emergen- 
tics from their homes, to act as soldicrs, and are 
retained no longer in service than is suflicient to 
givethem a distaste for the profession of arms, 
without instilling either habits of discipline, or a 
knowledge of military evolutions. In addition, the 
demoralizing influence of a succession of calls, 
vhich may reach a whole population, is not to be 
disregarded ; for if the moral character of the de- 
sed may be raised by the influence of military 
jnor, and curbed by the regularity of military dis- 
dpline, it is no less true, that a partial acquaint- 
ane With the profession of arms, incapacitates for 
seady civil industry. 

The calls for the milita, then, should be ofsucha 
mtore, that the subject of then must Know, that 
his civil occupations gre to be at an end, at any 
nite, for a term of years, and that his own comforts 
will be promoted by his acquiring a knowledge of 
hisnew business, aud at the same time abstaining 
fom the vices which have sometimes been consider- 
al the reproach of the life of a camp, but which 
have never failed to influence a draughted militia. 

[tisto a military force alone, drawn from all 

asses of citizens indiscriminately, and officered by 

authority of the States, although acting under 
hecall of the general government, that the defence 
dthecountry can be safely intrusted. T'wo wars 

ve Witnessed at their close, regular armics dis- 
missed, in the one place without pay, in the other 
himost with disevace, and it is not.in the nature of 
bings that such events can be repeated without 
inger. Ivis calculating too mach upon haman 
ittue, to hope that on any future occasion, a large 

d perhaps successful regular army, shall not be 

tthe beck of its commander, to do whatever he 
may dictate ; nor can itbe hoped that if in prepon- 

rating force, they will assent to be disbanded, 
hen the purpose for which they are raised is ful- 

ed. Itis far otherwise with a militia force.— 
owever powerfully they may be attached to their 
undards by patriotism or discipline, a return to 
ir firesides will be a reward instead of a pun- 
hment, and the news of a peace will be hailed by 

haforce with joy, when to regulars it will con- 
ey the unwelcome intclligence of their occupation 
eing gone. 

That the patriotism of the people of the United 

pistes will induce them to bear the fatigues and 
hngers of military service without a murmur, was 
tlly proved during the Jate war, in which no small 
portion of the population was actually called into 
vice, But it is no more than just to such a pop- 
lation, that such a service should be rendered as 
tle onerous as possible, by confining it to the least 
waber of individuals. ‘This canonly be done by 
eciding upon an organizatidn in time of peace, by 
hich the persons to be called upon in case of war, 
tall be pointed out, and the manner of designating 
em, and fixing the order of rotation, rendered pre- 
ise and definite. 

The largest eall yet made upon the militia, was 
t 100,000 men, and this’may be safely taken as 
Hh maximum that can ever be demanded in any 

tire war. In fact the means of concentration at 

ly given point, by the improved modes of con- 
yance, are so much greater than they formerly 
we, that a much less force would be needed than 

Ws necessary on former occagions, A force of this 

wount ought to be at once called for by law, al- 
hough in a time of profound peace, by draughts 
fom militia of all classes and ages, as at presentor- 
paized ; it might be formed into 102 battalions of 
nfantry, organized into 17 brigades. Each batta- 
in should be composed of eight Wr a or pla- 
cons of 32 files, and would make with officers, 800 

& To the 17 brigades should be attached 34 
bmpanies of artillery, and as many squadrons of 
wvalry, The force at first drawn, should be di- 
ded according to their ages, into siaijclasses, one 
which should be discharged annually. The 
place of this class, and of all vacancies by death or 
‘moval, should be supplied by annual draughts 
om all citizens between the ages of 20 and 26. 
‘he draughts thus constituted should be assembled 
the body that the nature of the popula- 
ou admit of, as many times in the as 
W militia of the several states is now usually call- 
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ed out, but separate from those not designated by 
lot, and under the command of the officers designa- 
ted from the general body for the purpose. For 
non-attendance at such parades, no other penalty 
than.a pecuniary fine should be imposed. An op- 
tion should, however, be left to the several States 
to substitute in whole or in part for draughts from 
the militia, volunteer corps having a term of service 
of six years, provided they be oflicered, and orga- 
nized iy conformity with the war establishment of 
the United States ; say, in battalions of eight pla- 
toons, each of thirty-two files, but with the privi- 
lege that no more than two-thirds of the number, 
making a formation of two in depth, should be re- 
quired to be present, except when called into active 
service and put upon pay. ‘The laws of the seve- 
ral States give privileges to voluateer corps enrolled 
for a term shorter than that of the usual military 
liability, and who equip and arm themselves, 
which would ensure the creation of an efficient 
force of this sort, if put under some one general 
regulation. But such general and uniform regula- 
tion is necessary, if we wish todo away the ridi- 
cule which is beginning to attach itself to our citi- 
zen soldiers. This sidicule, we are sorry.to say, is 
hot unmerited, and it cannot be denied that those 
who have seen service in our trained bands, are far 
less fitted to make good troops than if they had 
never donned an uniform. All this reproach may, 
however, be done away, by making the volunteer 
battalions permanent, discharging and receiving 
equal numbers annuaily, and conferring the privi- 
leges due to voluntary service, only upon those 
who perform it in a corps designated by the State 
government, in lieu of a drafted militia, as ready to 
be called at any moment into the general service.— 
To the sense of pride which our volunteers have 
exhibited, however mis-directed on most occasions, 
may be safely committed the ¢are of providing in- 
struction in maneuvres and'tactics. It is other- 
wise with those called out by draught.. To give 
these a chance of being speedily rendered efficient 
when embodied for service, their non-com- 
missioned officers, to the number of fifty-six 
to each battalion, ought to be kept in pay, 
and “in constant service. These would form a 
company, which should be commanded by the ad- 
jutant of the battalion, who should also be in con- 
stant service, and by three other officers of the bat- 
talion serving in monthly rotation. In this way a 
school for military knowledge would be formed for 
each portion of the militia, by which a knowledge 
of the duties both of soldier and officer, would be 
communicated. ‘The expense of such arrange- 
ment would indeed nearly equal that of our pres- 
ent military force, but as it would ensure the action 
of a well appointed army of 100,000 men upon 
any emergency, it would be more than defrayed for 
whole years, by the saving which would ensue in 
afew weeks of war. It would, moreover furnish 
a mode of distributing surplus revenues among the 
States, to which no pretended or actual constitu- 
tional objection could apply. 

In case of any alarm of war, the whole or any 
required part of the battalions, might be at once 
embodied and called into service ; first the men 
whose term of service had not extended to four 
years, and in case of evasion, the whole, A call of 
this sort to the extent of twenty-four battalions, 
would at once set free the. whole of the regular 
force, from the duty of garrisons, and to this the 
militia battalions ought of course to be devoted 
until time had been afforded to mature their disci- 
pline. Pos 

If, upon a call for the nctive service of the militia, 
substitutes were accepted, not, however, to enter 
into the militia, but to be embodied in the regular 
army, and to serve for the war, a large accession 
would be at once made to the regular force ; and 
as the demands for substitutes in the militia, and 
for recruits, would no longer conflict with each 
other, the filling up of the regular army to the war 
establishment, might be almost insured by calling 
the draughted militia into service. The pay, too, 
of the forced levies of militia, ought not to equal 
that of the enlisted army, and thus there would be 
many who would prefer to pass from the militia 
ranks to those of the standing force. 

For an illustration of this part of our subject, 
we may, refer to the histories of the war of the rey- 
olution, and of the more recent contest with Eng- 
land. In both of these, it became n to em- 
body large draughts from the militia ; the conse- 
reer was, that the demand for substitutes almost 
wholly im the regular recruiting service, or 
enhanced the bounties on enlistments to a bur- 


} regular army, to serving without it, 



















































































themsome extent ; and finally the supply of the 
regular force depended almost wholly upon those 
persons who, draughted themselves into the embo- 
died militia, could not be accepted as substitutes, 
but preferred to take the bouaty for. joining the 
t would be 
impolitic not to accept substitutes, as those who 
obtain exemptionin this way are generally of habits 
of life which would make them but poor soldiers ; 
and it is still more impolitic to admit such substi- 
tutes into the embodicd militia itself, and thus cut 
off the source whence the regular arniy might be 
supplied. 


[From the Portsinouth Journgl.] 
LECTURE ON PRINTING. 


Delivered before the Portsmouth Lyceum, by"C. W. 
Brewster. % 
The periodical Press--Extensive Printimg Establish- 
ments—Influence of the Press in increasing 

Knowledge and advocaling the Interests of Man- 

kind, 

The first Newspaper published at regular inter- 
vals was issued monthly at Venice, in Italy, about 
250 years since. It was called the Gazetta—sig- 
nifying a little treasury of news. The number of 
copies issued of this paper must have been very 
limited—for the jealousy of the Venetian govern- 
ment would not allow of the circulation of a print- 
ed sheet, so that the Gazetta continued to be dis- 
tributed in Manuscript for more than thirty years. 
Files of this paper are now extant. 

In the whole Chinese empire, although Printing 
has beenso long practised there, but ene regular 
newspaper is published at the present time. It is 
a sort of court Journal, issued at Pekin, and called 
Kingpaou, or the Messenger of the Capital. 

The Press had been in operation in England 
nearly a comer? before a regular periodical 
was published. In Nov. 1665, the London Ga- 
zette was issued weekly, and has been published to 
the present time. 

‘Fhe first newspaper in the British American Co- 
lonies, the Boston News-Letter, was commienced in 
1704. The Boston Gazette was commenced in 
1719—and the third paper in the Colonies was com- 
menced the same, year in Philadelphia, entitled the 
American Weekly Mercury. The first paper in 
New York was established in 1725—in Maryland 
in 1728—Rhode [sland and South Carolina in 
1733—Virginia in 1736—Connecticut and North 
Carolina in 1755—New Hampshire in 1756—Dela- 
ware in 1761—and in Georgia in 1763. 

Ia 1775, there had Been 78 different newspapers 
printed, 39 of which had been discontinued previous 
totliat time—so that at the commencement of the 
Revolution there were but 39 papers printed in the 
U. States—and of the number then printed but 
eight establishments are now in existence, 

In 1810 the whole number of newspapers was 
three hundred and fifty. There are now about one 
thousand two hundred newspaper establishmentain 
the United State ~ from which are issued, at a mod- 
erate calculation, 100,000,000 printed sheets annu- 
ally—-which, if in one continuous sheet, would reach 
four times from pole to pole—and if embodied ina 
book form, would be equal to issuing six volumes 
as large as the Bible every minute in the year! 

The advancement in newspapers has not: only 
been in numbers but in size. The largest paper 
published about fifty years since, were of the demi 
size. In about twenty years, some had increased 
to the swper-royal. ithin afew years some have 
grown to the elephant size—and last month a New 
York publisher payee the public with a full 
grown mammoth. 

We cannot beiter illustrate one of the causes of 
the rapid advancement which has been made with- 


in afew years in the various branches of morals, _ 


than by drawing aside thé}curtain and disclosing 
what the Press is doing in one branch—that of 
Temperance. We shall look only in one office, 
that of the Temperance Recorder, in Albany.— 
Sixty workmen are there constantly employed— 
six presses are kept in operation by steam, and six 
by hand power. Those are in constant operation, 
and every working minute of the year are throw. 
ing out twenty copies of some Temperance publi- 
cation—each one intended to go forth and do its 
work in the parte specsotne. It is not: i 
that any hydra, either in the moral or i 
werld, upon which the press can be brought to bear 
we the a employed in the office 
sixty printers ; 2 to 
which we have Fist referred, exert a greater i 
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vanquished now than in former times: 
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ence on the public mind, than sixty thousand 
scribes with their greatest industry, possibly could 
have exerted 500 years since. : 

The office of the Harpers, in New York, gives 
employment to 140 persons. They print onan av- 
erage an edition of books of the Family Library 
size, every day in the year. Their expenses are 
about three hundred dollars per day. 

We do not speak of this establishment as stand- 
ing forth above every other: _ we.do not know but 
more extensive ones are in operation in our country. 
At Brattleborough, in our sister state of Vermont, 
is one which is deserving notice. The printing 
estcdblishment of Messrs. Fessendens, keeps in ope- 
ration seven or eight power presses, printing not 
far from twenty thousand sheets of paper per day. 
Connected with the establishment is a paper mill at 
one end, and a book-bindery-at the other, so that 
(like the chrysalis-changing of a vile caterpillar to 
a beautiful butterfly,) what enters at one end—the 
cast-off covering of the human bod y is bya regular 
and rapid process brought out at the other extremi- 


ty, beautiful paper finely printed and bound—a’ 


material for a permanent dress of the immortal 
mind. So rapid is the process by which paper can 
be made by the power of steam, that rags have been 
received at that mill in the morning, manufactured 
into paper and printed before night!» The Com- 
prehensive Commentary is now printing at that es- 
tablishment. When it is completed, it will have 
consumed fifteen thousand reams of paper.— 
Think not that the woollen or the cotton ma- 
nufacturers are the only ones for whose benefit 
sheep are raised, or cotton imported ; for this one 
work will use up the amount of a thousand bales 
of cotton in paper—and will require the skins of 
sixty thousand sheep for its binding ! 

The most extensive Printing establishment in 
England at the present time, is that of the ‘Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.’ It gives 
regular'employment to thirty-six type founders. 
seven men damping paper, and 160 eompositors.— 
Besides 15 common presses, two steam engines are 
employed in driving 18 printing machines, whicl. 
can throw off from 700 to 1000 impressions each, 
per hour. There are in the establishment about 
one thousand works in stereotope, among which are 
75 different sets of plates for the Bible. The first 
cost of these plates was not far from $1,500,000. 
The average quantity of paper printed amounts 
weekly to 2000 reams—equal to half the quantity 
,used in all the twelve -hundred newspaper estab- 
lishments in the United States ! 

. We shall only advert to one more extensive es- 
tablishment, which is probably the largest in the 
world, it is the Royal Printing House at Paris. It 
contains a sufficitnt quantity of types to have 
standing at the same time 125,000 octavo pages, or 
500 volumes of 250 pages each. It consumes 
about the same quantity of paper annually as the 
London establishment, and gives employment to 
three hundred and fifty persons. 

* * * + * * * * 

Our own country as yet has not made that ad- 
vancement in the accumulation. of Sooks which has 
been made in the seat of literature in Europe.— 
The thirty-one largest libraries in the United 
States contain together only 250,000 volumes, 
while the same number of libraries in Germany 
contain 3,300,000! Look at these vast assem- 
blages for a moment—the growth of four hundred 
years only! If they continue to increase at the 
same ratio, to grasp their contents, the age of man 
will again have to be extended to the antediluvian 
lengt, and perhaps after all be drowned in a sec- 
ond deluge from the portentous clouds of literature! 
We have, however, but little to.fear. Literature, 
like trade, will regulate itself. The wheat will be 
i and the chaff thrown to the winds. 

As it is only by the deprivation of blessings 
that we are enabled to peed their worth, let us 
for a morhent contemplate the extinc:ion of the 
Press at this time, in our land and throughout the 
world. Yes—open the flood gates of Vandalism, 

and with ‘the press and types let every printed 
work be t. to destruction—but not with them 


the recollection that they ever existed. Let no- 
pone found ~ the reading world but such man- 











school manual! A ten dollar bill? No, we had 


|| forgotten ourselves—without the aid of printing, 


we should have had no bills or banks either! The 
lawyer would be,compelled to study the public 
laws from the manuscript records of Legislature, 
or spend the income of years to obtain a cr aay 
for his library (for none but a prince would pre- 
sume upon such an extravagance)—but for his 
strong box, to be watched over and preserved like 
the miser’s gold. Or perhaps when he enters the 
courts of justice, we should see in his fringed gar- 
ments, as in Jewish days, the mementos of his le- 
ga! knowledge. The Divine, instead of having a 
thousand volumes within his reach for reference, 
would be far more fortunate than many of his 
brethren, if the only work he possessed was a whole 
bible. The physician, deprived of the knowled, 
he now derives from the world of skilful. practi- 
tioners of other times, must rely on the oral in- 
structions of his teacher, and make up the rest of 
his knowledge from his own personal observation 
and experiences Whatever discoveries he makes 
in the healing art, will be sure to be his own: for 
however benevolent his intentions may be, he can 
find no press to diffuse his discoveries abroad. If 
a quack invents some pill, which will, as usual, 
cure every malady, he must be content with taking 
it himself, if he will venture to, as he will have no 
opportunity of sending it, like Samson’s foxes, 
scattering fire brands through the land. 

With the channels of knowledge closed, men 
would rapidly verge back to the ignorance of for- 
mer times. Aristocracy would extend her coveting 
and domineering hand to the stores of knowledge, 
and rejoice in being able to keep others in igno- 
rance. Without the press, there would be nothing 
like the general conveyance of intelligence from 
one state to another, or from town to town—it 
could Only be from individual to individual. But 
why talk of State? ‘The system of our govern- 
ment, over so vast an extent of territory, could not 
be maintained, and the name of State, in its pre- 
sent relations, would soon be heard no more 
among us. The chain which binds our Union to- 
gether would be broken—for we are literally bound 
together by the Press, and the chains strengthened 
by the jars of opposing parties in politics, produced 
by its influence :—without this — of the 
cords, our nation might fall into a state of apathy 
dangerous to its liberties. "Withoutthe Press, there 
could not be a republican system of government 
maintained over so extensive a territory as the 
United States—ignorance must unavoidably exist 
without its enlightening influence—the laws of 
each State could not be generally understood in 
other and distant States—jealousies would be con- 
tinually rising up—acts of violence, and civil war. 
No !—without the Press, the Republic could not 
exist ;—a Monarch, with standing armies, to keep 
his ignorant and servile subjects, in awe, is the 
most we could expect without this bulwark of our 
liberties, * * . 

Due credit has never been given to the Press for 
the part it performed in the brilliant achievement 
of our National Independence. It was on the 
Press that the oppression of the Stamp Act was 
brought directly to heart: scarcely a newspaper 
could be found, among the thirty-nine which were 
then published, which would either willingly or 
forcibly submit to the imposition of so unjust a tax. 
The same degree of oppression might have been 
exercised upon other branches of the Arts, not less 
sensible of injury, but without the means of arous- 
ing the public to a sense of their wrongs, and been 
meekly borne—but the Stamp Act was bearding 
the lion in his den! Indignant, he came forth, and 
shaking his shaggy mane, his roar resounded 
through the forest, and sympathy for the aggrieved 
was echoed from every quarter! It can with con- 
fidence be said that the newspapers at that time, 
dressed in mourning, and the place for the British 
stamp supplied by a Death’s Head—distributed 
generally among the people—did as much in pre- 
paring their minds for the Revolution, as a Lafay- 
ette, or even a Washington, afterwards did in ac- 
complishing it. Archimedes, in vain glory, boasted 
that if he had a spot on which to plaee a fulcrum, 
he could move the earth! What the ancient son 
of science proposed in sport to do to the material 
universe, is now fast doing to the political, scientific, 
and moral world. A fulcrum has been found!— 
based on the already has half the world 
been elevated by its d ere another cen- 
tury, should its influence continue to extend in ‘the 


ratio of the last twenty years, wisdom will run to 


; ‘and fro throughout the earth—know 












ledge will eve. 
fra geany on igen the ennobling principles 
0! Ey and Equality will be every where incul. 
cal . ot ‘ 

If it be true that “Knowledge is Power,” it re. 
quires no extra keenness of vision to discern this 
fulcrum in THE PRESS. 





Later rrom Evrore.—By the packet Sully, 
from Havre, we have Paris papers of Ist Sept. and 
Havre of the 2d, with London dates of the 291) 
Aug., three days later than before received from the 
latter place. F 
_ There have been troubles in Madrid, of which 
some particulars have been heretofore given. Tran. 
quility was, however, restored. 

In England all eyes are intent upon the breach 
which now seems inevitable between the Lords and 
Commons. 

In the sitting of the House of Lords on the 27th 
Lord Melbowrne moved the rejection of some of the 
most significant amendments made to the Corpor. 
tion bill, particularly that fespecting the pecuniary 
qualifications for eligiblity, and that which vested 
in Aldermen their seats for life. Lords Ellenbo- 
rough, Haddington, and Lyndhurst, opposed the 
motion, which was lost—89 for it, 160 against it, 
Lord Melbourne then said, he could not anticipate 
the assent of the Commons to any of the amend- 
ments ; and Lord Brougham, ina speech frequently 
interrupted, spoke of the inevitable rejection of the 
life clause, which he characterized as odious and 
fatal. 

The bill, with its amendments, was sent down to 
the Commons on the 28th, but would not be dis, 
cussed there before the 31st, as it was necessary to 
reprint it with the Lord’s. amendments. 

Many petitions have already been presented to 
the Commons, urging them not to give way to the 
Lords. When.the bill from the House of Lonis 
was announced, and the word amendments was ut- 
tered, loud langhter burst forth from the majority, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, “ It will 
be expedient, I thiuk, to postpone the discussion 
till the bill and amendments are printed, whieh, 
cannot well be before Monday. It is impossible to 
proceed with toormuch caution in the Municina 
Corporation’s Bill, for it is the most important mes 
sure submitted to Parliament since the Reform Bill 
In assenting to the delay which I propose, the 
House will have time to prepare itself for a cal, 
firm, but resolute decision on the amendments pr 
posed by the other House.” (Loud cheering.) 


The Duke of Nemours is in London, and wis 
received with much distinction. ‘The rumor thet 
he intended a visit to the young Queen of Portw 
gal, is contradicted. : 

Paris seems quiet cnough, and little is said in the 
papers of Fiescht, whose accomplices, if he had 
any, are not yet discovered. A M. Pepin, an Ex 
Captain of the National Guard, had been arrestel 
on suspicion of having had some connection with 
Fieschi, but had escaped after his arrest. Hiss 
the thirty-second instance, says a Paris paper, 
the escape of prisoners from arrest. JM. Pepin sub 
sequently wrote to the House of Peers to say he 
would surrender himself whenever the period ft 
histriallarrived. 

In consequence M. Gisquet, Prefet of Po. 
lice, “ tired,” says the Havre paper of the 1s 
Sept., “of prisoners, committed to his charg? 
escape, escaped-this morning himself, After a stor 
my conference with M. Thiers he Yeturned h 








louse, for the seat in the Chamber of Deputies 


ordered his carriage, and went off full speed to 
” ; 


Armand Carrel is named as a Candidate, at Tow 
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ADVOCAT! 
cated By M. Bastide d'Isurd. M. Thiers was exert- 
ing all his influence to defeat M. C.’s election. 

The Cholera had raged with violetice at Algiers, 
Letters of the 22d August, however, state, that. 
“thanks to the precautions of the ‘medical factil- | 
ties, the ravages of the Cholera have been less than 
was feared. From the 10th, the first day of its 
breaking out, to the 20th August, the number of 
deaths, civil and military, does not exceed 638. 

In the House of Commons, on the 29th, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brought in a bill, 
which was read once, for the relief of the Irish 
Clergy. This is a provisional bill, to meet the con- 
tingency of. the possible loss, between the two 
houses, of the Irish Church Bill, in which case the 
Jrish Clergy would be left without revenue. 

Lonpon, 29th Aug.—City 4 o’clock.—Consols 
for accounts opened at 89 7-8, and closed about the 
same. They were firm during the whole day. 

Paris, 29th Aug.—The Chamber of Deputies 
yesterday closed the discussion on the law of the 
press, and adopted it with almost all the amend- 
ments proposed by the Committee. The vote was, 
for the law 226, against it 153.. The security 're- 
wag to be paid in advance, by a daily paper in 

aris, was fixed, on the proposition of Firmin Di- 








Berwin, 22d Aug.—Letters from Dantzick state 
that the garrison. of that place turned out on th? 
17th, at day break, to be reviewed by the Emperor 
of Russia, who was accompanied at the review by 
the Prince Royal of Prussia. : 

Extract of a letter to the Editor, from Havre, 
dated Sept. 1, received by the Sully : 

This is the season when those.in the cotton trade 
should give orders to purchase on your side the 
water. But we know not what to beat. The ar- 
ticle by the last advices was too high to leave any 
hope of profit here. Our prices have fallen lately, 
but are still’ nominally too high to give profit to 
the manufacturer. Sales now made are on a smal 
seale. The planter is making too Much money ; 
there is little chance left foy the dealers. The 
number of ships ordered to Liverpool, which were 
destined for this port, has depressed that market 
also. We pause, too, on another account: the 
twenty-five millions—how, and when, is it to be 
settled? Wecan get no satisfactory account of 
what has been done to put this affair at rest. Itis 
not probable your Government will explain, fur- 
ther than it has done, by approving and publishing 
the approval of Mr. Livingston’s conduct. But it 
would appear that Mr. Livingston has dispieased 
more than Gen. Jackson in his message ; the 
pique is against him. 

I must refer you to the papers for news on Spa- 
nish affairs, 





From Rio pg Janeio.—Capt. Chase, of the 
ship Mary,has politely favored us with a file of the 
Jornal do Comercio to the 21st of August. They 
contain very little news of importanee, the columns 
being chiefly filled with reports of the debates in the 
general legislative assembly, the principal topics of 
discussion being a project for the substitution of 
paper money for the immense quantity of copper 
now in use, and a series of measures rendered ne- 
cessary by the recent occurrences at Para. 

Some particulars are given of another attempted 
negro insurrection at Bahia on the 22d of July, a 
vague notice of which we had previously received, 
via Buends Ayres. The insurrection was quelled, 
after a short time, but the inhabitants were left ina 
state of greatalarm and hem. 

The intelligence from Para is HOt so late as be- 
fore received. 

A géneral amnesty for political offences, passed 
on the 19th of June, for the provinces of Minas 
Gertiés and Rio de' Janeiro, was éxtended ‘6n the 





17th of Aug. to those of Pernambuco and Alagoas | 


OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


[From the Key West Inquirer.) | 

Larr From CamPeacty.——The schooner Wm. 
Robbins, of Baltimore, Capt. Watlington, arrived 
here'on 24th inst. in 21 days from Campeachy. 

Capt. W. bririgs accounts, of still farther ag- 
gressions upon Ambrican property by the authori- 
ties of that place. The ship John, of Philadelphia, 
Capt. Holbrook, was seized a few days previous to 
his sailing, and hardly a vessel arrived that had 
not a portion, if not the whole, of her cargo confis- 
cated. ‘The brig Ophir was still retained in the 
custody of the government, the captain being the 
only one belonging to her that yet remained there, 
the mate and seamen having returned to the United 
States. 

The priticipal cause of these seizures and con- 
fiscations is stated by Capt. Watlington to be, a 
deficiency in the number of manifests required.— 
The regulations now in force, and which are stated 
to be ‘unknown to the Mexican Consuls in the U. 
States, require from each vessel three general man- 
ifests, and three particular manifests for each eon- 
signee, and one atleast of these three last, must be 
certified by the Mexican Consulat the port in the 
United States whence the vessel departs. A trade 
has been long carried on between Campeachy and 
others ports in the Gulf and Havana, under feigned 
clearances fromports of the United States, and al- 
though well known to exist, still no steps are taken 
by the authorities to’ put a stop to it. The neces- 
Sary documents are issued in Havana, printed 
blanks being provided, parpeios to be issued at 
the Custom House at Key West and Apalachicola 
arid the names of the Collectors are attached ‘with 
all due formality. 





From Key West.—Bv the Charleston steam- 
pn we have Key West papers to September 
12th. P 

The hull‘of the schodher Pee Dee, the loss of 
which we have before méntioned, was towed into 
Key West on. the 4th or 5th ult. by the schr. Fair 
American. She belonged to one of the minor ports 
of Carolina. 

Key West, Aug. 29.—The case of the Schr Uni- 
ted States, Captain. Thomas, came up before his 
Honor Judge Webb on Saturday 22d inst. The 
decree of the Court awards to the Salvors 50 per 
cent. of the nett proceeds of sales. The sales 
amount to about $1500. 

Key West, Sept. 5—Smacx Fain American.— 
Fears are entertained for the safety of the Fishing 
Sloop Fair American, as she has not been heard of 
since the gale of 16th last month, when it is sup- 
posed she was on her way to Havana. The per- 
sons on board were Daniel P. Tillinghast, of R. I. 
master; Charles W. Andrews, N. Y.; John S. 
Scates, Mass:; and T. Allen. 

Key West, Sept. 12.—Melancholy Oceurrence.— 
We regret to have to announce the probable loss 
of Lieut. Gabriel O’Brien, of the Revenue Service, 
commanding the U.S. Cutter Washington on this 
station. He was blown to sea in a sail boat, and 
is supposed to have perished. 

Shipwreck.--The brig Mary, of Boston, Capt. 
Nehemiah Hill, 30 days from»New York, was 
wrecked on the reef off Key Vacas, on Saturday 
the 5th instant. The vessel having bilged will be 
totally lost. 

The Mary was bound to Mobile with an assort- 
ed cargo of considerable value, most of which has 
been brought to this port, (principally by the reve- 
nue cutter Washington,) end we believe it is but 
little damaged, having been taken on deck before 
the vessel bilged. 





[From the Journal of Commerce.} 

Openinc oF THE Port or Sincapore To AmE- 
RICAN VeEssELs.—It is well known to merchants, 
that for several years past the question whether 
American vessels have a right to trade directly with 
Singapore, has often been mooted, but never so far 
cleared up affirmatively as to constitute a safe basis 
of action for ship-owners. Accordingly, 'for the 
most Part, American vessels have either aloof 
from the trade with amg se or have carried it on 
throtigh the neighbori tch port of Rhio. This, 
of course, was attended with much inconvenience 
and-delay, besides the expense of boat-hire, &c. &c. 
In dite or two instances, American véssels have 
eo cotisequences of a direct trade; and 
‘in one at least, a prosecution was entered, ‘which, 
igh it’ resulted in favor of thedefendant, was 

ess.a source Of great inconvenierice, and 





bee for as ‘we ‘are ‘aware, effec- 


» The mierdhisints ad ‘pec ‘eof Struass GROE: 
yove been favorable to Riis dives eae, : 
e bat until 





deterred others ‘from similar attenipts;—4} 





determination of the British 26 
should be known, they were unable to doany 
more than petition for existing obstacles to be re- 
moved, Weare happy to state that this object is at 


length accomplished, and that American vessels may 
now trade directly 


contained ina letter of May 7th, from M 
American Consul at Singa toa 
house in thiscity. We have bees favored with the 
following extract: “I now have the pleasure'to inform 
you that yesterday I received fromthe governor a co- 
py of a despatch fromthe Court of Directors in Lon- 
don, saying that inasmuch as Singapore had been 
united under the same Government with Penang, 


trade by the Convention of 1815, it was right'to 
consider us at liberty to trade here, as well ds ‘at 


the other principal settlements, such as ‘Calentta, 
Madras, Doubay and Penang—and so the is 
free tous ! of the 

uthori- 


I have already availed mysel 
circumstance, (which by the by, from good a 
ty I had before anticipated,) in favor of the brig Ed- 
win, Miilett, of Salem, whose cargo I have landed 
in the port,—there being at the timea King’s ship 
in it, which, so far from vexing, offered me any as- 
sistance we might want. This morning the ship 
Marmora, of Boston, arrived from China.” . 





{For tHe New-Yorx Amenican.} 
Musings.—By Flaccus, inthe Country, 
TO AN INFANT IN HEAVEN, 


* Think what a present we to God have sent.°—{Milton.} 
Thou bright and star-like spirit ! 
That in my visions wild 
I see mid heaven’s seraphic host— 
Oh! can’st thou be my child? 
My gtiefis quench’d in wonder, 
And pride arrests my sighs— 
A branch trom this unworthy stock 
Now blossoms in the skies! 
Our hopes of thee were lofty— 
But have we cause to grieve ? 
Oh! could our proudest, maddest wish, 
A nobler fate conceive? 
The little weeper, tearless— 
The sinner, snatch’d from sin— 
The babe, to more than manhood grown 
Ere childhood did begin. 
Thy brain, so uninstructed 
While in its earthly state, 
Now threads the mazy track of spheres; 
Or reads the book of fate. 
Thine eyes, so curb’d in vision, 
Now range the rea]ms of space, 
Look down upon the rolling stars, 
Or watch their maker’s face. 
Thy feeble feet, unsteady, 
That totter’d as they trod, 
With angels walk the heavenly paths, 
Or stand before their God. 
Thy little hand, so helpless, 
That scarce its toys could hold, 
Now clasps its mate in holy prayer, 
Or twangs a harp of gold. 
Nor is thy tongue less skilful— 
Before the throne divine 
Tis pleading ior a mother’s weal, 


What bliss is born of sorrow !— 
»Tis never sent in vain— 
The heavenly surgeon maims to save, 
, He gives no useless pain. 
Our God, to callus homeward, 
- = darling son sent down; 
nd now, still more to tempt us thete. 
No.12. Has taken up our own. r 
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office in which eee of preg 
and able to furnish $3000 
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TO TUNNEL CONTRACTORS, 
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New-Lisbon, Ohio, Bept. 17, 7805, 


As once she prayed for thine. ® 


rsons are ¢ 
nara eae 
real name, may be addressed to P. P. P., Post e, 


with Sin free from - 
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ance or interruption. forma : ot ™ 


to which port our vessels had aciuiréd @ ight to ; 
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RAILROAD IRON. 


: Railroad Iron of the T pattern, just imported 
“an i HOWLAND ie ASPINWAL i 
a0 10e 55 South street. 





AMES? CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
PADE 


8 Co 
$90 dozens Ames’ back-strap and plain Shovels, 
75 do do  round-pointed do 
150 do do cast steel Shovels and Spades, 
100 do do Socket Shovels and Spades, 
150 do do steel plated Spades, 
T with Pick Axes, Chum Drilis, and Crow Bars, 
pointed, made from Salisbury refined iron. For sale 


ee WITHERELL, AMES & CO. 
2 Liberty street, New-York. 
. BACKUS, AMES & CO. 
sM—ytf 8 State street, Albany. 





RAILROAD IRON WORK, 
Of all kinds, made to order by GODWIN, CLARK & CO., 
aterson, New-Jersey. 
‘i Car. Wurxts, bares, Axes, and Carn Springs, made 
and fitted complete, at short notice, and fair prices. ~ 
Orders to them at Paterson, N. J., or 24 Broad 
street, N. ¥., will meettwith immediate attention. 
Paterson, Aug. 19, 1835. 34—ly 


RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

MANY & WARD, Proprietors of the Albany Eagle 
air Furnace and Machine Sho», will make to order car 
wheels, chairs and knees, and every other description of 
eastinge required for railroads. R-ly febi4 


AUBURN AND SYRACUSE RAILROAD. 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 

Sealed Proposals wil! be received until thedSth day of 
October next, at noon, by the undersigned, Chief Engineer 
and t of the Aubura and Syracuse Railroad Com- 

y, for the Grading, Masonry, and Bridges on said Road. 

{ndividuals disposed to contract for the executiou of the 
whole or any part of the work, will be furnished on appli- 
oation at the Office of the Company in Auburn, with blank 
forms of proposals, ard printed specifications, 

The contracts will be formed in the usua] manner—a 
specific price being stated for each item of work, which 

tee ia to include the cost of material and labor required 
fn rendering the work complete. 

The proposals to be accompanied with the names of 
aureties, and where the parties are unknown to the under- 
sigued or resident Engineers, the usual certificates of cha- 
yacter and solvency will be required. 

Individuals who have been employed on other works, 
must furnish satisfactory recommendations from the Engi- 
neer or Superintendents of thesame. A rigid adherence to 
the conditions of each contract will in all cases be re- 








bar is desired that all the work in each section, including 
Grading, Culverts, aad Bridges, should be embraced in the 
game contract, and it is requested that the proposals be 
cording! 
“oe of “he —— a we Be wey = 
t the Office aforesai y the Ist day of Oc- 
oa EDWIN F. JOHNSON, 
Chief Engineer & Agent A. & 8. R. R. Company. 
Auburn, Aug. 22, 1835. 37—1150 


STEPHENSON, : 
Builderof a superior style of Passenger Cars for Rail- 
nr 





ad, 
No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 
wy RAILROAD COMPANIES wouid ‘do well to 
examine these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen 
on that part of the New-York and Harlem Railroad 
now in operation. 425 tf 


CAR WHEELS AND BOXES 
RO OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS, 

Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels 
complete at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine 
Factory and Foundry, Paterson, N.J. All orders ad- 
dressed to the subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wall 
street, New- York, will be promptly attendedto. 

Also, CAR sag ach bcabiindte 
nge Tires turaed co ‘ 
Jay FN OGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 


T RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
ra SPIKES. 


The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps constantly 
for sule avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes 
and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches. manufactured by the sub- 
acriber’s Patent Machinery, which after five years suc- 
coesful operation and now almost universal use in the Uni- 
ted States (as well as England, where the subscriber ob 
tained a Patent,) are found superior to any ever offered 
in market. ! 

Railroad Companies may be applies with Spikes hav- 
jog countersink heads suitable tothe holes in iron rails, 
to any amountand on shortnotice. Almost alltho Rail. 
roads now in progress in the United States are fastened 
with Spikes ade atthe above named factory—for which 
purpose they are found invaluable, as their adhesion is 
morethan double any common spikes made by the ham. 


“ir All orders directed tothe Agent,Troy, N. Y., will 
= . ‘- ENRY BURDEN, Agent. 


N. ¥. July, 1831. bi 
} sale, at facto s, by I. 

on eter ey ates 

ne ; J. L. Brower, 229 Waterstreet, New- 

, Philadelphia; T. Janviers, Baiti- 


: would do wellto forward 
ly as practicable,asthe subsnriber is de- 
nding the eas any Sr gp a 

Acree ng TT TURDEN. 

























TO CONTRACTORS FOR EXCAVATION AND 
MASON 


ROPOSALS will be received at the Office of the Phil- 
adelphia and Reading Rail Road Company, in Phila- 
delphia, on the 19th and aap dave of October next, for the 
Grading and Masenry, of ut sixteen miles of the Rail 
Road between Pottsgrove and Norristown. 

In this distance, a Jarge amount of heavy work, deserv- 
ing the attention of skilful and competent Contractors, is to 
let. The Jobs of most magnitude, are a Tunnel 600 yards 
long, and a Bridge across the Schuylkill, near Phoenix- 
ville. 

Plans and profiles of the line, and drawings of the differ- 
ent constructions on it will be exhibited, and all other infor- 
mation in relation to it will be afforded, on applicatio:: at the 
Engineer’s Office, at Pottsgrove, for ten aie poe to 
the letting. MONCURE ROBINSON, C. E. 

Philadelpeia, Sept. 2, 1835. 82. StawtO19 

LOCK GA'TEsS, FOR CANALS. 

Davip Wiixrxson, of Cohoes, Albany county, State of 
New-York, have obtained Letters Patent for the United 
States for an improvement in Lock Gates, &c., invites the 
attention of engineers and constructors to his invention, 
the result of thirty years’ practical experience. The chief 
feature of his invention is the sELF-aDJUsTING VALVE 
Gatx, Which is opened in a great degrce by the rorcr 
of the water, and is closed by the weight of the valve 
gate, rods and screws, and kept secure and close by a pall; 
the improvement requiring very little force, in aid of the 
power of the water, to raise the valve gate. The Lock 
Gate is kept perfectly tight, or free from sagging, by the 
method of adjusting the anti-frictian roller upon the 
quadrant or circular railway. By means of a thimble on 
the capstan, the chain for moving the gate can never 
become tangled or ride on the capstan , and by means of 
a pallin the head of the capstan, it can never be turned 
= wrong way, thus eflectually guarding against much 

unger. 

There is a lock in operation at Hogansburgh, New-York, 
where the experiment has been fully tested, to the satis- 
faction of all scientific men who have viewed it, and which 
hus a self-adjusting valve gate, opening an aperture five 
feet in length, by 18 inches in width, under a pressure of 
84 feet lift. 

Having transferred the Letters$Patent to Mr. Joun L. 
WItxinson, canal contractor, rights to construct under 
the same, may be obtained from him by applications ad- 
dressed to Cohoes P. O..Compeétent workmen to construct 
the gates and put them into operation, will be supplied, if 
desirable, either by the inventor 61 the assignee. 





Thc followiug letter, from Jndge Wricut, ef New- 
York, one of the most experienced engincers in the United 
States, is conclusive with respect to the character of this 


gate: 
. ** Moulinette, (U0. Canada,) Aug. 14, 1835. 

* Dear Sire I have here witneszed a trial of a new pad- 
dle gate invented by David Wilkinson, Esq., for Locks, to 
be introduced iato the gates. It is 5 feet long, by 18 inches 
wide ; and 1 am certain it is the best improvement of the 
kind which has been tried in this country. I think it will 
not get out of order, and isso simple, that a 12 years’ old 
boy will open it; and there isno danger of throwing per- 
sons into the lock, from the operation, as nothing of the 
kind ean happen. 

“J think you will be much pleased with it. It applies its 
use to any head which can be used in locks, and is more 
particularly superior in the gates of the lock, to fill and 
empty rapidly, as easy as you please. 

“Tam, very respectfully, dear sir, your obedient ser 


vant 
“ “ BENJ. WRIGHT. 
& To Epwarp P. Gay, Esq., 
* Civil Engineer, Lancaster, Pa.” 


To which is added the test‘monial of J.B. Minus, Esq., 
Engineer, who has been associated with the greatest works 
of internal improvement in the Union: 

“Mr. Wilkinson has recently invented a vatve for 
Lock Gates, which is undoubtedly of great value, and 
readily applied. Mr. W. has the contract for constructing 
the Lock Gates upon'the St. Lawrence Canal, (which is 
the largest upon this continent,) where it is determined to 
adopt his valve, and >is manner of working the same. 
Having the utmost confidence in Mr. W.’s valve, having 
seen it applied, I most confidently commend it to all those 
interested in the construction ef Canal Locks. 

“J. B. MILLS, 
«Engineer St. Lawrence Canal. 
“ Cornwall, (U. C.,) Aug. 21, 1835.” 
39—3t. 





NEW-ORLEANS AND NASHVILLE 


RAILROAD. 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 

The New-Orleans and Nashville Railroad Company 
having decided to place under contract the first fifty miles 
of the Road, on the 15th day of December next, Proposals 
will be received at their Office, in the City of New-Or- 
leans, from the 15th of November to the 15th day of De- 
cember next, for the Graduation and Bridging of the same. 

The Superintending Engineer, R. 8. Smith, will be upon 
the ground to give every explanation rela:ive to the man- 
ner of making Proposals, and such other information as 
gr lly kn he Engineer, the 

persons not personally known to t ngineer, there 
will be required certificates of character and qualifications. 
his part of the road,fextending along the shore of Lake 
Pontchartrain, is perfectly healthy throughout, and being 
the commencement of the most extensive work in the 
world, it cannot fail to be of great im to Contrac- 
tors to identify themselves with the work at its commence- 
Inent, as those who are known to the Company as respon- 
sible and efficient will certainly be preferred to strangers 
ome the mag progress of the road. - M ally 
ie country through which the line passes is gener. 
high pine ridge, and perfectly healthy. 
H. J. RANNE 


Y, 
Chiet N.0.& N, . > 
Mogineer Office, M.0- & Ne Reltrond, es agar ’ 
‘erm taka, AUG. 29, 1835. Sua lO 


TO TUNNEL MINERS, eee S 
Wanted, immediately, 40 Tunnel Miners, (' ish Mi 
referred,) 80 Drillers, 50 Laborers, and two 
experienced Mine Blacksmiths, on the New York and 
Harlem Railroad, about five miles from the City. Liberal 
wi will be given, and cash 7’? m eg fort: 
night. Apply at Mr. FOWLER’S, St. John’s Hall, Frank. 
fort street, Ne 


w-York. 
XP The Albany Argu: Pelndah site U ‘Gane ae 
8. adelphia U.S. Gazette a 
Pennsylvanian, will mad copy this, and send their billsto 
the Railroad Company, 14 Wait street, New-York. 23—1¢ 


PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
RAILROAD SPIKES. 

iF Railroad Spikes of every description required, 
made at the Albany Spike Factory. 

Spikes made at the above Factory are recommended to 
the public as superior to any thing of the kind now in use 

Ship and Boat Spikes made full size under the head, 
so as not to admit water. 

Orders may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUS COR- 
NING & CO., Albany, or to THOMASTURNER, at the 
Factory, Troy, N. Y. sept.13-ly 

RAILWAY IRON. 
§95 tonsot1l inch by}inch,) Flat Bars in lengthso 
200 do. 14 do. } do. | 14to 16 feet, countersunk 
40 do. 14 do. do. (holes, endscut atan angle 








800 do. 2 do, do. fof 45 degrees, with spli- 
800 do. 2} do. do. ;cing plates and nails to 
soon expected, uit. 

250 do. of Edge Railsof 36 ibs. per yard, withthe re- 
quisite chairs, —y and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter 
for Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter 
for Locomotive wheels 

Axles of 24, 23, 24, 3, 34,34, and 34 inches diameter for 
Railway Cars and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Govern. 
meats and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback 
taken in part payment. A. & G. RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models. and samples ofall the different kindsof Rails, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use 
bothin this country and Great biitain, wi)] be exhibited to 


those disposed to examine them. d7lmeowr 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 

33> Compasses of varioussizesand of superior qual- 
ity warranted. . 

Leveling Instruments, large andsmall sizes, with high 
magnifying powers with glasses made by ‘Troughion, to- 
gether with a large assorcment of Enginecring Instru- 
ments, manhufaciured and sold b 

E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 








J31 6t coraer of Maiden lane. 
SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


33" Tke subscrber manufactures ail kinds of Instru 
ments in his profession, warranted equal, if'1.ot superior, 
in principles of costruction and workmanship to any im- 
ported or manufactured: in the United States; several of 
which are entirely new. among which ate an Improved 
Compass, with a Telescope attached, by which angles can 
be taken with or without tho use of the needle, with per- 
fect accuracy—also a Railroad Goniomeéter, with two Tel- 
escopes—and a Leveling Instrument, with a Goniometer 
attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purposes, 

‘ J. G, 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, 
No. 9 Dock st., Philadelphia. 
- The following recommendations ave respectfully aub- 
mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply to thy inquiriesrespecting the inetruments man- 
ufactured by thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, I cheerfully furnish thee the following infor- 
mation. The whole number of Levels now in possession 
of the department of construction of thy make is seven 
The whole number of the ‘‘ Improyed Compass” is eight 
These are all exclusive of the number in the service of the 
Engincer and Graduation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses arein good repair. They 
have in factneeded but little repairs, except from accidents 
to which all instruments of thejkind are liable. 

T have found that thy patterns for the levels and com 
passes have been preferred by my assistants generally, to 
any others in use, and the Improved Compass is superior 
to any other description of Goniometer that we have yet 
ri-ed in laying the rails on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with.a rever 
sing telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the 
engineer scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or 
convenience ofthe Compass. It is indeed the most com 

letely adapted to lateral angles of any simple and cheap 
leorcuslent that Ihave yet seen, and I cannot but believe 
it will be preferred to all others nowin use for laylng of 
rails—and in fact, when Known, Ithink it will be as highly 
appreciated fer common surveying. : 
Respectfully thy friend, ; 
JAMES P. S'TABLER, Sup’tof Construction 

of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philedelphia, February, 1883. 

Having for the last two years made constant useo 
Mr. Young’s “Patent Improved Compass,”? I can safe 
say I believe ittobe much s 
of the kind, now in.use, and as such most cheerfully re- 
commend itto Engineers and Surveyors. 

1 E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 
*Germantown, February, 1838. 
For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. 
W.J. Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has com 

the properties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 
Iconsider these Instruments admirably calculated for 
laying out Railroads, and can recommend them to the 
notice of Engineers as preferable to any others for that 


" HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad, 








ml ly Germant, and Norrist. Railroad 


ior to any other Qa. 
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